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Squirrels as Pets. 


As an household pet the squirrel—or at any 
rate the gray squirrel—is not altogether desirable. 
Ilis large, chisel-like front teeth can do more 
damage to furniture in one afternoon than you 
can repair in a week, and he is likely to scatter 
his food and otherwise make a nuisance of him- 





self to the nice housekeeper. He can be kept in 
a cage, it is true, and will make that wire barrel 
attached to his house revolve so fast that you can 
scarcely see it; but the pleasure of watching this | 
exercise quickly wears off, and the captive’s 
enjoyment in doing that treadmill sort of business 
must be equally brief. 

Moreover, this squirrel has few traits to recom- 
mend him as a pet. He lacks the sort of 
intelligence and affection which makes many 
other animals tame and teachable; he is likely | 
to be snappish and treacherous, and he does not | 
seem to care for you except merely as something 
which waits upon him. 

Nevertheless, the gray squirrel is a most pleas- 
ing fellow to watch in his native tree-tops, or 
when scrambling around their trunks or wander- 
ing about the grass and fallen leaves in search of 
insects or buried 
nuts; and if you 
can persuade one 
or more families 


of them to live in the 
grove about your house, 
free to do as they please, 
‘ yet domesticated enough | 
to remain with you all the year round, you have | 
made pets of the squirrels to the best advantage. 

You will see them living their natural active life 
before you, enjoying each other’s society, getting 
their daily food and preparing for the scarcity of 
winter, building and furnishing their houses, 
training their young, and chasing one another in 
brisk and graceful play from one pliant bough or | 
scraggy bole to another with surprising and | 
admirable agility. 

Under these circumstances you can study 
their mental as well as bodily attainments, 
and observe how they meet the requirements 
of their life in a way which you could never 
do by observing the animal in a cage, where it 
no more lives its accustomed life than does any 
other prisoner in a narrow cell. 

I cannot conceive of anything more unnatural 
or cruel than to confine in a metal box an animal 
such as the squirrel, whose whole career is one 
of intense activity. 

What has been suggested is easily enough done 
if you have a few large trees near you, especially 
if they be oaks or chestnuts. 

The first requisite, of course, is to get your 
squirrels; but in the country or in a village they 
are generally numerous enough, and only ask to 
be let alone in order to stay with you. Even 
some cities abound with them. 

On Capitol Till, in Richmond, there are great 
numbers of gray squirrels, which are tame enough 
to come and take peanuts and bits of cracker 
and other food out of the hands of the children 
who stroll about those beautiful grounds. The 
shady square in the center of Quincy, Illinois, 
has dozens of fox-squirrels equally domestic; 
and such cities as New Ilaven and Hartford 
are filled with them all over town. It would | 
nowhere be very difficult to get one or two pairs | 
and turn them loose in your trees, where the | 
chances are that they would stay and bring up | 
families. 

The main thing is to gain their confidence. ' 
Never frighten them. Never let the dogs or cats 
chase them, nor the boys throw stones at them. 
Guard them as you would other pets, and they 
will soon understand your friendliness, and go on 
with their work and play regardless of your 
presence. 

If you are patient yon may even slowly culti- 
vate their friendship ; but I never took the trouble 
to do so beyond the point of teaching them that 
no matter how near I came I did not mean to 
hurt them. In my opinion a squirrel in the bush 
is worth two in the hand. 

The average boy does not agree with this, 
mainly because he has never thought about it. He 
wants to catch or kill every wild animal he sees, 
not because he hates it or really desires its death, 
or means to make any good use of it, but simply 
to see whether he can do it. The boys must be 
taught to look at the matter differently, and one 
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great advantage of having squirrels about the | 
grounds is as a lesson in self-restraint and kind- | 
ness to the youngsters. 

While you cultivate their friendship you are 
making your place attractive to your visitors. | 
The gray squirrel heaps up in some convenient 
tree-crotch a great ball of twigs and leaves, into | 
which he burrows, as it were, until he has 
elbowed out a chamber sufficiently large for his 
family. Sometimes he chooses a hollow in an 


and so forth, are put in. If, therefore, you will | 
put up into your trees some boxes, about eighteen | 
inches square, with a four-inch hole in one end, | 
the squirrels will be pretty sure to take possession 
of them. 

If you happen to have a hollow log about the 
place, cut off sections of it a foot or two in 
length, and convert them into houses by boarding 
They look better up in the tree- 
tops, and the tenants seem to prefer them over 
the ordinary boxes— perhaps because they are 
warmer. 

Several houses should be provided, since each 


| family of bunnies is in the habit of moving into 


new quarters as soon as the babies are big 


| enough to leave their cradle-home. 


So they circulate from home to home about 
the grove, each newcomer cleaning out the old 
vermin-haunted bedding and putting in new for 


| himself. 


If nut- or acorn-bearing trees grow about your 

place, the squirrels will provide themselves with 
food, although sometimes they may wander a 
good way after it, and thus run many risks of 
being killed by strangers or 
otherwise. It is better, there- 
fore, to give them plenty of 
food, and let them use as 
much or little of it as they 
please. This will consist | 
mainly of cracked nuts of 
every kind and shelled corn. 
Crumbs of bread - crust, 
cracker, and so forth, will be 
taken, but merely as “‘side- 
dishes.’’ Hickory-nuts and | 
corn form the mainstay. 
The squirrels ought to come and get these 
for themselves when they want them— never 
take the provender to them. The little fellows 
will not be long in discovering where your 
feeding place is. They are, as you will quickly | 
perceive, the most inquisitive of creatures. Every 
hole and corner of your place will undergo inspec- 
tion, and the slightest change in any outdoor 
arrangement will be examined by them the 
moment your back is turned. A very short time | 
will suffice to teach them, therefore, where to | 
come for food when they are hungry. 

One good plan is to build a little shelf upon | 
the outer sill of some convenient window, where | 
| you can easily place a handful of corn now and | 
| then, and can watch their pretty motions as they 
sit up on their haunches and nibble just outside | 
the glass. A rough pole or a small ladder will 
| enable them to scramble up from the ground, 
and before long they will become so accustomed 


seizing a nut and hurrying away, they will sit 
upon the shelf and eat their luncheon unmindful 
of your scrutiny. 

Another very interesting thing to do is to string 
bridges or runways for the squirrels from tree to 
tree, and to the window-sill where they get their 
nuts. 

Take poles eight or ten feet long, and link | 
them closely together, end to end, with wire 
passed through gimlet-holes. Then suspend 
them from the end of some stout, low limb toa 
similar branch in the next tree. Thus you can 
connect the grove together, and the squirrels will 
quickly learn the use of the arrangement and 
appreciate it highly. 

It has another advantage in that it enables 
them to scamper from one tree to another, or 
to run home when frightened without going 
upon the ground, where they are always more 
or less in fear, or wetting their feet and fur 
on a rainy or frosty morning when the grass is 
disagreeable or perhaps buried in snow. The 
enjoyment of watching their gambols and gym- 
nastics on these slender runways will well repay 
you for the little trouble you have taken in 
putting them up. 

The illustration shows how such bridges are 
suspended, and the artist has caught one of 
Bunny’s pretty tricks—that of passing by one 
leaping over the other’s back. I have often 
watched this agile manceuver, and have never 
noticed any hesitation as to which should jump. 
I suppose there must be some standard of 
courtesy or rule of the road which they under- 
stand, if indeed they have no way of commu- 
nication among themselves which wise humans 
have not yet discovered; for it is evident that 
if both were to spring and collide in mid-air the 








result would be disastrous. 


This little article does not mean to describe the | 
of the} 


interesting habits and “cunning ways” 
squirrel, which will never cease to afford you a 
subject for amusement and some serious thought. 
It only proposes to suggest how you can persuade 
the squirrels to live with you, winter and summer, 
unconfined and natural, while protecting yourself 
from their destructive and often unclean propen- 





sities; and to promise that you will derive great | 


enjoyment and much information from such an 
acquaintance. 
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MILY, my dear.” 

Judge Anthony leaned for- 
ward in his easy chair, as he 
caught a glimpse of his daugh- 
ter passing the library door. 
She came in obediently, and 
her father held out a note 

which he had just received. His hand shook 
a little as he extended it; the judge’s hand 
was seldom steady now. 

His daughter read the note, and looked 
down at him with a glance of joyful sym- 
pathy. 

“Why, father, dear,” she said, “how very 
pleasant this is for you!” 

““Well—yes, yes,’ said Judge Anthony, a 
little smile touching his lips. “It is pleas- 
ant—very pleasant, I confess.’’ 

The note was from a distinguished lawyer 
of the city, and a part of it ran thus: 

“Tt will give the members of the Pocasset 
Club great gratification if you will kindly 
consent to speak to the toast, “The Effect of 
the Hague Conference on the Peace of the 
World,’ at their annual dinner, to be given 
at the Irondequoit House on the evening of 
December tenth.” 

Emily’s eyes lingered on the note. “I am 
so glad they have honored you,” she said, 
“though I think they have honored them- 
selves still more.”° After a moment she 
added with a little hesitation, “Shall you— 
do you think it best to—to accept?” 

“To accept, my dear?” The judge 
straightened himself in his chair, held his 
fine old head erect and looked up at his 
daughter in surprise. “‘Why should I not?” 

“Oh—I —” Her eyes fell away from his 
gaze; she studied the note again. “I merely 
thought — while of course you would enjoy 
doing it—it might be—possibly—a little hard 
for you —”’ 

But she dared say no more, for the old 
gentleman was regarding her in a way which 
showed he was hurt. 

“T trust,” he said, with the somewhat 
stately air which he could still assume and 
which sat well upon him, “that you do not 
consider me mentally incompetent to perform 
the task. My physical disabilities have not 
yet turned my brain, I hope.”’ 

“O father, dear,’ the girl cried, dismayed, 
and kneeling by his chair, “‘you know I was 
thinking only of the labor it would be to get 
up such a speech—the mere fatigue—and the 
exertion !’’ 

“Emily,” said the judge, slowly, “‘you 
perhaps know that it has been to me a matter 
of some regret—I may say sorrow—that I 
should have been forced to retire from an 
influential and honored position several years 
before the age limit would have made it 
necessary. It will be a gratification to me to 
address my fellow jurists once more upon 
such a subject as this.” 

She was looking earnestly up into his face. 
He seemed so like himself as he returned her 
gaze, his black eyes under their heavy white 
eyebrows were so full of light, his voice was 
so firm and his manner so dignified, that the 
misgivings which had seized her gave way 
before his appeal,— she felt that it was an 
appeal,—and she rose, saying more lightly: 

“T can see just how you feel, sir, and I’m 
sure the pleasure of the work will make it easy 
for you. I’ll only ask you to let me lighten 
your labors all I can. Let me copy the speech 
for you when it is done—if you—I suppose 
you —” 

She stopped, dreading to give him pain again. 
But he anticipated her with a smile and a 
courtly little wave of the hand. 

“You are quite right, my daughter,’’ he said. 
“T shall not, at my age and with my infirmities, 
attempt to speak extemporaneously. Those 
who have known me will make excuse for me, 
and allow me the latitude due my years. If 
you will copy my manuscript from my poor 
handwriting and have it typewritten, I shall 
be exceedingly grateful to you, my dear.” 

And so Emily wrote for him a graceful note 
of acceptance, kissed him with her heart in 
her lips and went away to think it all over 
anxiously. 

She had no mother now, and there was only 
one person to whom she felt that she could tell 
her fears. This was her young brother Horace, 
who, although several years her junior, was 
her most trusted confidant. He listened to ber 
news with an expression of great surprise. 

“Why, it’s—it’s not possible for him, is it?” 
he asked. ‘“‘Think of the days when he seems 
so—so—foggy! Do you suppose, even on his 
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best days, he’s capable of it—now? The 
Pocasset Club—none of the members are any- 
thing but Ph. D.’s and LL. D.’s, and mighty 
distinguished ones at that. Was it Doctor 
Lockwood who wrote, did you say? That’sa 
great compliment in itself. Emily, suppose he 
should fail!” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve thought it over till I don’t 
know what to think,’’ she answered, her deli- 
cate eyebrows contracting with anxiety. “We 
can only wait to see if he is able to write at all 
as he used to do. O Horace, what a differ- 
ence for eight years to make in him! When 
Judge Underwood defeated him, I thought 
father was just in the prime of his powers. 
Sometimes I think his disappointment over 
that made him fail so fast. Horace, he ought 
not to be a broken old man at seventy-six.” 

“Perhaps he’ll prove he’s not,’’ said Horace, 
hopefully, and Emily hoped with him for a 
week. Then she saw her father’s manuscript, 
and her heart died within her. 

He had been very busy over it. She had 
found him bending over his desk hour after 
hour, sometimes appearing to be writing with 
ease, sometimes to be laboring painfully. She 
watched and waited eagerly for the completion 
of the task, but when at last he gave her the 
manuscript, she had not the courage to look at 
it in his presence. With the best excuse she 
could offer she went away to her own room, 
and there she found what she had feared. 

The manuscript began coherently enough, 


with an apparent attempt at his old style of 
elaborate introduction. With a rising hope 
she went on down the second page, then 
suddenly floundered in a mass of words in 
which she could find no sound meaning. She 
hurried on, looking for a clue, until she was 
forced to acknowledge to herself that the sense 
was hopelessly lost in a jumble of incoherent 
verbiage. 

She had been graduated from college the 
preceding June, and she was no mean critic of 
literary work. She began to study her father’s 
manuscript with an eagerness which she had 
never before given toany task. When she came 
upon a page of clearer thought, in which the 
argument the author was struggling to make 
shone out like a crimson thread in a mass of 
dark wool, her heart leaped. Then, as the 
meaning of the sentences became obscured 
again, her face lost its light, her lip quivered 
with pain, and at last she laid her head down 
upon the manuscript, sobbing as a mother 
might over a just-discovered mental defect in a 
beloved child. 

A step sounded behind her, a voice with a 
note of sympathy in it said softly, “Is it so 
bad, sister?” and her brother’s hand came 
gently upon her hair. 

She lifted a tear-stained face, nodded without 
speaking, and then, as he bent to look over her 
shoulder, covered the sheets with both hands, 
whispering : 

“Don’t look at it, dear, please don’t! I 
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can’t bear that even you should see. Oh— 
poor father!” 

Horace waited silently for a moment, his 
young face stirred with the same emotion 
which shook the slender shoulders below 
him. Suddenly he said, eagerly: 

“Sister, don’t take it so hard. It’s a tre- 
mendous test for him to write such a speech 
as that now. But if it were in shape, I 
believe he could read it all right. Don’t you 
suppose you could fix it up—straighten it 
out? He’d never notice the change. And 
when he’s a little excited he acts and talks 
as well as ever. Try it, Emily—do!” 

She looked up doubtfully. “I thought of 
it—if I could ever do it! But think, Horace, 
what an audience that will be!’ 

“But it would be a speech they could 
respect,’’ he urged. “There wouldn’t be 
any breaks in it, even if it weren’t quite 
equal to one of father’s old efforts. And it 
would be good, I know it would. You can 
study up the subject. The magazines and 
papers are full of the Hague Conference. 
Think what it will be to him to make that 
speech |~ 

Emily rose with the manuscript in her 
hand. “I think I’u icy,” she said, 

“You’re a trump!” Horace. 
hunt up every article to be had.’ 

He was as good as his word. He brought 
copies of the leading American reviews, a..c 
when on top of these he laid copies of 
the best foreign reviews also, she laughed 
outright. 

“You are a dear,’’ she said. “You’ve 
brought the brightest minds of the world to 
the rescue. I should bea dunce if I couldn’t 
learn something from them all. There is a 
genuine idea—a fine idea—running all 
through father’s work. If only I can find 
out what he meant to say and say it for him 
in Some sort —” Then she plunged in. 

She had told her father that she would 
copy his paper before reading it with him, 
and she had led him to understand that this 
would take her some days. He had said he 
hoped she found the paper such that she 
should not be ashamed to have it read, and 
she had colored deeply, kissed him and 
murmured, “You know we’re always proud 
of you, father dear.” 

To find out what he would have said and 
say it for him as he would have said it in 
the old days when clearness, conciseness and 
force were the notable characteristics of his 
work, was an effort which tried her very soul. 
She brought out scrap-books containing 
copies of his past speeches; she recalled as 
vividly as she could the descriptions she had 
heard of some of his great hours; she even 
kept his photograph before her as she 
wrote. 

During this time it might almost be said 
that the girl tried to assume her father’s 
personality, think as he thought, feel as he 
felt, breathe into her work the spirit of his 
life. It would have been hopeless, had she 
not lived in such constant sympathy with him. 

When it was all done she did not know 

whether she had succeeded or not. She 
carried the manuscript to him with a faintness 
of heart which nearly forbade the carrying out 
of her purpose. She read aloud the opening 
sentences with a voice which shook perceptibly. 
She felt like an apprentice who had attempted 
the work of a master. 

There had been a peculiar expression upon 
his face as she began to read, one that might 
almost have denoted anxiety. It was one of 
his “good days;’”’ Emily was sure that his 
mind was working clearly. As she went on, 
the expression changed to one of relief, then to 
eagerness—pleasure. When at last she looked 
up doubtfully, his eyes were very bright and 
he was smiling. 

“It will do,’ he said. “When I wrote it I 
fancied that there might be points which I had 
not made quite clear, but this seems entirely 
It expresses perfectly the argument I had 
in mind. The language is simple; 1 supposed 
I had used some rather more forcible words 
toward the close than those you have read me, 
but perhaps I have unconsciously assimilated 
the tendency of the times toward less preten- 
tious construction. At any rate, my dear, I 
am quite satisfied — quite satisfied. They 
cannot say the old man’s hand has forgotten 
its cunning—eh, Emily, my dear? It seems a 
long day since I have addressed such an assem- 
blage as that will be.’’ 

She kissed him and got away before she 
broke down. The strain had been great upon 
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safely over. The judge’s eyesight, by the aid 
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her nerves and sympathy, but the worst was | strong and effective speech to a magnificent | eyes than Emily’s. It was only a week later | from the road, I glanced to one side, and near 


conclusion. 
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| that Judge Anthony’s friends heard of his sudden | the left wheel-track, where one would walk in 


of the gold-rimmed spectacles, was very good, Up in the balcony the girl who had saved the death. When Emily, after her first sharp grief, driving, saw the prints of a man’s boots—big 
his enunciation distinct, and his manner always | day heard with quickened breath the great burst | asked the physician if the excitement of the dinner | boots, too—deeply indented in the sandy soil. 


unexceptionable. With the typewritten pages | of applause which greeted Judge Anthony’s last | had killed her father, he answered in his grave, 


before him and the stimulus of the occasion to 
keep him up, she felt that she had nothing serious 
to fear. 

Yet, in spite of this confidence, when the day 
of the dinner arrived, Emily realized that she had 
dared much. She looked anxiously for her 
father’s appearance at the breakfast-table, and 
noted with relief that he seemed at the threshold | 
of another of those “best days” in which he was 
so entirely himself. She watched over him all 
day, saw that nothing oecurred to disturb or 
excite him, and had her reward at evening when 
he stood before her, dressed for the dinner, the | 
carriage waiting at the door. 

He had always looked his best in evening | 


words. She saw those about him eagerly con- | 
gratulating him; she recognized the expression | 
of sincere admiration upon their stirred faces ; 
she felt that if they had invited him to speak out 
of courtesy and regard, they were moved now by 
genuine pleasure. She gazed down smiling, with 
returning color in her face. 

Just then the orchestra, which had played | 
throughout the dinner but had been silent during 
the speechmaking, began softly the air of “Auld | 
Lang Syne.” Instantly every man was on his 
feet, with the warm old words upon his lips. | 
When they had sung it through, Judge Anthony 


| rose and bowed in his courtly way. The black | 


eyes under the white eyebrows were not flashing 


gentle way: 

“T will not say that is not possible. But I can | 
assure you death might have come as readily at | 
any time within the last year, or the year to| 
come. You have this to comfort you, Miss 
Emily. He went at a moment when he had 
made men appreciate him again. I myself had | 
not supposed him capable now of such an effort | 
as that address. It was great; it was wonderful. 
Men will not forget it. The younger men who | 
did not know him in his prime will remember 
him by it. Don’t regret your consent to his 
acceptance, my dear. I think your father himself 
would have had it precisely as it was. It gave 
him perhaps the greatest pleasure of his life; to 


clothes ; and she said to herself, as she noted the | now, and his simple “Thank you, gentlemen!’’ | us who heard him it was his farewell—a fitting 
unwonted vigor expressed in every line of his had in it a note which brought moisture to more | farewell, Miss Emily.’’ 


still fine figure, the look of pleasure and anticipa- 
tion on his face, that the risk was not too great 
to take, and that whatever impression he might 
make on others, for himself it was to be an 
evening of delight. 

By the courtesy of the club, Emily and other 
ladies were to have seats in the baleony which 
extended round the dining-hall. They were to 
enter in time for the speechmaking. 

When, at the hour appointed, she found herself, 
with the friends who had brought her, scanning 
the brilliant scene below, her first thought was of 
gratitude. She had secured a position where she 
could look directly down upon her father and 
could see into his face. She felt somehow as if 
from this point of vantage she could still help 
him, if he should need help. 

His name upon the list of speakers came almost 
at the close. It seemed to the girl, as speech 
followed speech, thaf, the strain upon him must 
be very great. She watched him anxiously, but 
assured herself after a time that he was listening 
and enjoying with the gaiet poise and perfect 
command of himself which in the past had 
characterized him. « 

When he was called upon at last, Emily felt 
her heart beating to suffocation. She was alive 
to every movement and expression, not only of 
her father, but of the men about him. She 
watched to see them turn in their chairs to face 
him, heard with a throb of pleasure the hearty 
and prolonged applause they gave the name of 
“the Honorable Horatio Anthony,’’ and then 
listened breathless for the first words from his 
lips. 

They came, in a clear, steady, assured tone— 
her words. 

“The assembling of the Peace Conference 
distinctly marks an era in the world’s history. 
The fact of its existence, the gathering together 
of the chosen men of all the great nations, and 
their thoughtful, intelligent and, it is to be 
believed, impartial discussion of the things which 
make for peace must, without question, have a 
great and lasting influence 
upon the progress of the 
world’s affairs.” 

Yes, these distinguished 
men were listening with 
the close attention and 
courteous deference which 
men give to one another 
on occasions like this. As 
Judge Anthony went on, 
his daughter felt that they 
were listening with inter- 
est, even with absorption. 
Could it be possible that 
she had really found the 
scarlet thread, and sepa- 
rated it entirely from the 
tangled wool ? 

As he read on, Judge 
Anthony’s voice grew still 
stronger and clearer. It 
took on the ringing tone 
which used to penetrate 
the consciousness of his 
hearers like the vibration 
of a bell. As he neared the 
conclusion Emily suddenly 
recognized with a startled 
thrill that he was using 
words, phrases, sentences 
which were not in the 
manuscript, and that they 
were strong words, effective 
phrases, telling sentences. - 

She leaned farther for- 
ward over the balcony with 
an utter absorption which 
her friends noticed, smiling in sympathy. Her 
cheeks were very pale, her lips parted, her eyes 
burning. 

Judge Anthony reached the last paragraph of 
his manuscript and flung the sheets down upon 
the table. Standing erect, his white head thrown 
back, his black eyes flashing, his voice sounding 
through the hall, he burst into a peroration equal 


to the most stirring that those present had heard | 


from his lips in other days. Men moved in their 
chairs, leaned forward,—several of the older ones 
who had known him best glanced at one another 
in astonishment,—but all listened as if to one 
inspired. There was no question in any mind 


but that Judge Horatio Anthony, with all his | 


old-time brilliancy and power, was bringing a 





“| # * *® SAW THE PRINTS OF A MAN'S 
BOOTS." 


IN THE FLAT WOODS. 


By Lewis B. Miller. 








“THE ROAD WAS BOTH 


dragged the empty covered wagon up the 
last hill of the cedar-brakes. 

This was my second day from home. I was 
travelling through a thinly settled region between 
the Bosque and the Brazos. Father had started 
me off to the country east of the Brazos to buy | 
some improved cottonseed. The man who had | 
the seed to sell alleged that his cotton would yield 
twice as much as ordinary cotton. We learned 
by experience that it wouldn’t—but that has 
nothing to do with this story. 

On emerging from the brakes, the road crossed 
a strip of prairie, then entered timbered country, 
usually known as the “Flat Woods.” The road 
was both stumpy and sandy. Many of the 
stumps stood in the ruts. Frequently a wheel 
would run upon one till the wagon seemed on the 
point of upsetting ; then down it would come with 
a clatter and jolt, and I could not help thinking | 
unkindly of those who had made the road. 

Mile after mile of the country dragged by 
without bringing any change. It was all on} 
a dead level, and overgrown with post-oaks, 
black-jacks, scrub-oak thickets and briers. And 
everywhere, in the road | 
and out, was sand, sand, | 
sand! The oxen’s feet | 
sank out of sight in it, and | 
the wagon-wheels kept up | 
a perpetual grinding, except | 
when they were climbing | 
over stumps. 

I met no one, and no one | 
passed me. Not a house) 
was to be seen. Occa-| 
sionally I caught glimpses | 
of wild animals as they | 
scurried away into the| 
forest — deer and turkeys 
and hogs, the last the| 
wildest and noisiest of all. 

About noon I came toa 
shallow ravine. This was | 
the first evidence I had had 
that one part of this country | 
was higher than another. | 
A pool of water shining | 
through the trees reminded 
me that this would be a 
good place to stop for 
dinner. So I drove out of 
the road and unyoked the 
oxen. 

After watering and feed- 
ing them, I sat down to eat 
my own dinner. The day 
was bright and warm. The | 
buds on the trees could 
almost be seen to swell. 

The oxen finished their 
cottonseed and lay down 
to rest. After they had rested half an hour, I 
again put them to the wagon. If the sand con- 


To sun was high when Lep and Coaly | 





tinued as deep as it had been so far, night would 
come before I could get out of the Flat Woods. 

I had driven back into the road and was about 
to climb upon the seat, when it occurred to me 


that the salt I had eaten with some hard-boiled | 


eggs was making me thirsty. I started for the 
pond, leaving the wagon and team standing in 
the road. I expected to be gone only a few 
minutes. 

As I approached the pool, some long-nosed, 
long-legged hogs took to flight. These woods- 
rangers had been wading in the water, which 
was no longer fit to drink. 





I kept on up the ravine. After going several 


STUMPY AND SANDY." 


hundred yards I found another pool. Having 
quenched my thirst, I took the shortest way back 
to the wagon. 

Before I had gone fifty yards, something 
jumped out of some bushes and ran off. It was a 
fawn, a little spotted fellow, probably only a few 
days old. 

I pursued it. Why I wanted to catch it or 
what I would do with it, I did not take time to 
consider, but never in my life had I wanted 
to catch anything as much as I wanted to catch 
that fawn. 

Often I almost seized the little fellow, but it 
would dodge into a thicket and hide till I scared 
it out. Finally it escaped. 

Then, finding myself out of breath and very 
warm and tired, I sat down on a log to rest. I 
had wasted two hours, and would probably have 


' to spend the night in the Flat Woods. 


After resting, I set out to find the wagon, but 


| in the excitement of the chase I had lost my 
bearings. I tried first to find the water, but 


missed it, and at last struck the road and walked 


| along it till I came to a ravine. At first I was 


puzzled. Was this where I had stopped for | 
dinner? The surroundings seemed familiar, but | 
there were no wagon and oxen. 

But there were the wagon-tracks, and there 
was the big black-jack to which the oxen had 
been tied. Yes, and there were the egg-shells I 
had thrown away. 

The wildest alarm seized me. The wagon and 
team had been stolen. Some thief had come by, | 
and seeing good property without a visible owner, 
had gone off with it. 

For the moment despair overcame me. The 
loss was serious enough ; and then the humilia- 
tion of having to go tramping back home without 
anything! It was too much; I resolved to catch 
the thief if I had to follow him to the ends of the 
earth. 

As I grew less excited, it occurred to me that, 
instead of being stolen, the oxen had probably 
become tired of waiting and gone on. A few 
moments later I was following the road east, 
sometimes walking and sometimes running. I 
was not tired now. Excitement had taken the | 
place of fatigue. 

I walked three or four miles, but I neither saw 
nor heard the wagon. 

Then it occurred to me that instead of going 
on, the oxen might more naturally have turned 
round and started back home. Coming to some 
hard road, I examined the ground and convinced 
myself that Lep and Coaly had certainly not 
passed that way. 

Back I started at a trot. The sun was low 
when I came to the ravine again. 

Seeing how much time I had lost by acting 
impulsively, I resolved to be more deliberate. 
The oxen could not turn the wagon without 
leaving the road, and outside of the sandy road 
the wheels would make tracks. 

The tracks were there, plain enough. But for 
excitement I would have seen them at first. 


They circled through the scattering timber as if 


coming back into the road, then bent away and 
led off southward. I followed them eagerly. 

Soon all my fears revived. That the oxen 
Should start off through the woods without a 
driver and keep the wagon clear of trees seemed 
to me incredible. After all, my first explanation 
was correct: the wagon had been stolen! 

The wheel-tracks wound here and there, going 
farther and farther from the road. The deeper I 
plunged into the woods without seeing the wagon 
the surer I felt that the oxen were being driven. 
And then, when about three-quarters of a mile 


I stood aghast. It is one thing to believe 
soiwething dreadful, and quite another thing to 
have the proof of it unmistakably set before you. 

What should I do—what could I do? While 
I was debating and puzzling, my eyes followed 
those boot-tracks. How big they looked! The 
fellow must be a very Goliath! I was reluctant 
to pursue such a man, lest I should come upon 
him unexpectedly. With stolen property, he 
would be dangerous. 

But I kept on, intending to learn where the 
wagon stopped, and then go forhelp. The tracks 
were plain and easy to follow. 

At last, after I had gone at least two miles, an 
opening appeared in the woods—a clearing. I 
approached it cautiously, on the side where the 
timber was thickest, and caught a glimpse of 
something white. It was the wagon-sheet. 

“T’ve tracked the thief to his lair!’ I thought. 

Curiosity to learn more of this place, hidden 
away here in the woods, impelled me to approach 
closer. Night was now at hand, and I had little 
fear of being discovered. 

* Ing cabin, a corn-crib, some pens and a stack 
of fodder occupied one corner of a little field. 
My wagon stood outside, near the cabin. The 
oxen, unyoked, were in a pen. One end of the 
cabin and the back side were visible. I was 
anxious to learn if more than one person lived 
here. There was a thicket some fifty yards from 
the cabin door. If I could once reach that, I 
could see everything without any danger of 
being seen. 

Withdrawing into the woods, I made a rapid 
circuit and approached the thicket, keeping it 
between me and the cabin. Slipping into the 
bushes, I crawled through them to the side 
nearest the cabin. They were already in full 
leaf, and afforded me perfect concealment. 

Before getting in position to see, I had heard 
some one talking. Looking from under the 
bushes, I saw, through the rail-fence, a man 
sitting in the cabin door. 

He was just such a man as I had expected 
to find him, judging from his tracks. Big and 
powerful-looking, with a big, bushy, bright red 
beard, he had, in my eyes, a peculiarly ferocious 
aspect. I could not have imagined a better 
leader for a gang of outlaws. 

As he sat in the cabin door, a double-barreled 
shotgun rested between his knees. Soon he stood 
up. He had looked big while sitting, but on his 
feet he appeared a giant. To my excited vision 
he was at least seven feet tall. Even with due 
allowance for my fright, he must have been 
several inches over six feet. 

After looking long in the direction from which 
he ‘had brought the wagon, he sat down again. 
Several times, at brief intervals, he rose and 
looked. Evidently he was expecting the owner, 
and was ready to give him a warm reception 
whenever he should make his appearance. 

The owner of the wagon had not the slightest 
intention of making his appearance. In fact, 
there were not oxen and wagons enough in Texas 
to tempt me to expose so much as my little finger. 

Soon the man began talking again, in his gruff 
voice. What he said I could not understand. I 
watched the cabin door to discover to whom he 
was talking. There was a dim light in the room, 
as of a fire burned low, but it revealed no one; 
nor could I hear any reply. 

The matter was explained when a dog rose up 
from where he had been lying. This animal, I 
at once decided, was the man’s only companion, 
and it was to the dog that he had been talking. 

The dog was much like the man. He was of 
a dirty yellow color and unusually large, with 
long, shaggy hair. His general appearance was 
decidedly fierce-looking. They were certainly a 
well-matched pair—the bushy-bearded giant and 
his big, bushy-haired dog. 

At length, after another look, the man shut the 
cabin door, climbed over the fence and started off 
round the field, with the gun on his shoulder. 
Instead of following him, the dog began running 


| about. To my unutterable horror he approached 


the thicket. 

Ina few moments the ugly brute had discovered 
|me. Running up to the bushes, with every hair 
| standing erect, he began growling and barking. 

I was in an agony of terror. The dog came 
| nearer, still barking fiercely. I stood up, took 
| out my pocket-knife and opened it. 
| Savage-looking as the big brute was, it was not 
| he but his master of whom I was in mortal fear. 
In imagination I saw myself discovered, shot 
and buried here in the Flat Woods by the man 
| who had taken my wagon and team. That he 
would not hesitate at anything was made 
evident to me by his keeping armed guard over 
what he had stolen. 

“Biggawn, Tobe!” It was the giant’s voice. 

“T told ye if I ketched ye barkin’ at them hogs 
agin I’d whale ye! Come away from there!” 

Tobe ignored this command, and advanced 
| farther into the thicket. He was threatening to 

seize me; I could feel his hot breath. In des- 
| peration I jabbed at his nose with the knife. He 
sprang back, but quickly rushed at me again, 
| more furious than ever. 
| At this moment a stick came whizzing through 
the air, struck the dog’s legs and sent him yelping 
| away. 
| “Now mind when ye’re spoke to!’’ roared the 
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giant. But he called the dog and patted him on 
the head. 

Tobe. started back, but a gruff command 
recalled him, and the two went on round the) 
field together. 

A criminal pardoned on the gallows could not 
have felt more relieved than I. It seemed to 
me that I had come out of the jaws of death. 
Waiting only till the red giant and his dog were 
out of sight, I scrambled out of the thicket and 
fled through the woods. I had had enough of 
that locality. 

After running several hundred yards, I threw 
myself on the ground to rest and think. It 
was nearly dark, and there was little danger of 
pursuit. While I was debating which way to | 
go for assistance, I heard the report of a gun, | 
followed by a barking. Far away as the barking | 
was, I easily recognized Tobe’s unmusical voice. 

Springing up, I started back toward the cabin. 
Stolen animals were always taken out of the 
country, and there was danger that when I 
returned with the sheriff the thief and my 
property would have disappeared. I was going 
back to try to get the oxen. 

The cabin was silent and dark. I approached 
it tremblingly, half expecting to see Tobe come 
bounding over the fence or his master step round 
the corner, shotgun in hand. 

But just then I heard Tobe barking again— 
farther away than before. My courage revived 
instantly. I would take the wagon, too. Ina 
remarkably short time I had the oxen yoked and 
put to the wagon, and had started for the road. 

What a noise the wagon made! The woods 
seemed to resound with it. If that big fellow 
was not a long way off, he would hear it and 
start home. 

My progress was alarmingly jn. Sometimes 
I had to leave the wagon and bunt for an opening 
through the woods. At last I came into thick 
timber and had to stop, In the dark it seemed 
impossible to find a way out. I had already 
come far enough to be at the road, it seemed 
to me. 

The moon would soon be up, and I waited 
rather nervously. With its friendly light I 
succeeded in getting the wagon into open woods, 
and soon came to the road. 

While my troubles were thickest, I had vowed 
that if I ever came out of them safely I would go 
straight home and stay there. Somebody else | 





hog-raiser of the Flat Woods. 


him in town, with Tobe at his heels, and had a ' 


talk with him. He was much amused by my 


OST little girls are 
fond of stories, and 
Annie McFarlane was no 
exception to the rule; but 
then, she was the fortunate 
possessor of a grandmother 
who could tell the most 
charming stories in the 
world. Of these Annie’s 
favorite was a really, truly, 
live story that had hap- 
pened to grandmother her- 
self when she was a little 
girl. Annie called it the 
“Lydia Tree Story,” and 
twice a year, for a few 
days at Christmas and for 
a good long time in sum- 
mer, when she went to 
visit her grandmother, they 
began at once with poor 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


inspired me. Although formidable-looking, he 


was really a rather bashful man. 








front yard, where they 
feet.’’ 

So they went out and sat 
beside the horse-block, as 
it was called, for it was the 
place where the wagons 
always stopped and where 
people mounted their 
horses. The horse - block 
was the stump of an old 
tree with a smoothly planed 
top which made the most 
beautiful place in the world 
to play store. 

It was Lydia Tree’s turn 
to be storekeeper that day. 
She was standing propped 
up against the side of the 
block, trying to persuade 
grandmother to buy some 








Lydia. 

“Haven’t heard anything 
from Lydia Tree yet, have 
you, grandmother?” Annie would call from the 
carriage door. 

And grandmother always shook her head and 
smiled, it seemed a little sadly, as she said: 
“Nothing yet, my dear.” 

This was the story: 

When grandmother was a little bit of a girl 
she did not have as many playthings as little girls | 
have now, and the few she had were so plain | 
and home-made that the children of to-day would | 
consider them very poor affairs indeed; but to 
grandmother they were simply beautiful. 
having dreamed of anything finer than her simple 


toys, it never occurred to her that they could be | 


thought ugly or ridiculous. 


Grandmother lived on a large farm not far | 
| idea that he was much browned by the sun, that 


from the city of Boston. As she was the 
only little girl in the family, she was greatly 








petted by every one. In the long winter 
evenings, when there was little to do, some 
of the farm-hands who were clever with 
their pen-knives used to employ their skill 
in whittling out toys for grandmother. 
Sometimes they were rough block houses 


puzzle fashion. Sometimes they were curi- 
ous trick boxes made of countless small 
pieces of wood, which only those who were 
admitted to the secret- could open. Some- 
times they were wooden chains made of 
small links which had been cut from a long 
strip of wood, which grandmother thought 
made beautiful necklaces. Poor grand- 
mother! You see this was long ago and 
she didn’t know any better. 

But the toy of toys which had simply 
filled her little heart with rapture was — 











“IT's LYDIA TREE, I KNOW IT IS, I KNOW IT Is!" 


could go after the cottonseed, or we could plant 


common cotton. But now I felt differently. In | 
fact, I was rather elated at having outwitted the | 
robber. So I turned the oxen toward the Brazos. 
Without stopping them, I climbed up into the 
wagon and prepared to travel in earnest. 

Now that I was on the road again, I felt safer. 
Not altogether safe, however, for I kept looking | 
back and listening, and had no thought of stopping | 
till I was out of the woods, if it took all night. 

Before going far I came again to the ravine. 
Something white, stuck against the dark trunk 
of a black-jack where the moon shone against it, 
caught my eye. It was a paper—a notice of 
some kind. 

I had fed the oxen by that tree, and ought to 
have seen the paper if it had been there then. | 
Impelled by curiosity, I jumped out of the wagon | 
and approached the tree. The paper was a leaf | 
torn from a pocket memorandum-book. 

The writing was in pencil, but I read enough | 
to learn that it was intended for me. Stopping 
the team, I struck a match and held it close to 
the paper. This is about what I read: 

The undersind has found a yoak of oxens and a 
waggen out in the woods loos. i have waited 3 
owers for the oaner to come. Nowi am going to 


take them to my house, 2 miles and a 34 dew south. 
Folow the trax. J. Cooksey. 





I leaned against the black-jack wearily. It 
might be supposed that my strongest feeling was 
one of relief, but it wasn’t. Since rescuing the | 
wagon and team from the supposed thief, I had 
looked upon myself as half a hero; but now I 
had to admit that I was more than half simpleton. 
Instead of looking carefully about the place I had 
started off impulsivety, and had failed to see the 
paper because, in following the wagon-tracks, I 
had passed on the other side of the tree. 

Some years later, while teaching school on the 
Brazos, not many miles from the spot of my 
adventure, I heard a good deal of Cooksey,— 
“Red’’ Cooksey, he was called,—the hermit | 








what do you suppose ?—a white-birch doll. 
Can you fancy such a thing? 

Its head was made of a knot of white-birch 
wood upon which eyes, nose and mouth had 
been painted with yellow paint. It had a little 
blue calico sunbonnet, from under which hung 
two long yellow braids made of braided silk. It 
had a blue calico dress like the sunbonnet. 


it had two little pieces of wood for hands. Legs 
it had none; but then its dress was very long, 
and grandmother never missed them. 

It must be that little girls who are intended to 
grow up into good grandmothers have grand- 
mothers’ hearts from the first. When this beau- 
tiful doll was given to grandmother, she took it 
without a word, and simply sank down on the 
floor and hugged it to her small breast with a 
rapture which made her speechless. 

“Haven’t you a word of thanks to give John, 
my dear?” said grandmother's father. He wished 
| his little daughter to grow up well-mannered and 
not to be ungrateful. 


beaming eyes that he understood. 

“That’s all right, little ’un,” 
gave her brown head a pat. 
had a grandfather’s heart. 

Grandmother does not remember how the doll 
came to be called Lydia Tree; but Lydia Tree 
she was from the first. _Never—until the terrible 
day which we are coming to—was grandmother 
separated from Lydia Tree day or night. From 
that day she forgot to be lonely or to feel sorry 
that there were no little girls with whom she 
could play. Lydia Tree filled all the empty 
places in her heart. 

What secrets they shared! 
made! 


he said, as he 
John must have 


What plans they 
And they played together so happily! 


that is, grandmother pretended that it was Lydia 
Tree who thought of them. 

One day in the early summer it happened that 
there was a great deal of work to be done for 
some reason or other, so grandmother was told 
to take Lydia Tree and go out and play in the 


“ PROBABLY HE HAD NEVER SEEN ANY- 
THING QUITE SO BEAUTIFUL.” 


Never | 


that came apart, which you fitted together | 


Its | 
sleeves were stuffed with rags for arms, and | 


Grandmother simply could | 
not speak; but she looked at John with such | 


| anguish. 
Lydia Tree was always thinking of new games— | 





very expensive kind of 
calico, which grandmother 
was not sure she could 
afford. They were discussing the important 
matter of whether it would wash or not, when 
grandmother heard the clatter of horse’s hoofs 
coming up the road. Both she and Lydia Tree 
forgot the excitement of driving a bargain in 
their interest in seeing who was coming at that 
hour of the morning. 

It seemed to grandmother afterward that at 
‘first the rider intended to keep on without | 
stopping; but just as he came opposite the 
horse-block, his eye lighted on the little girl with 
Lydia Tree hugged tightly under her arm. He 
apparently changed his mind and reined in his 
horse. 

Grandmother was never able to give much of a 
description of the man. She always had a vague 


his blue clothes were of a queer cut, and that he 
spoke in some way differently from people she 
knew. 

But he smiled down upon her very pleasantly 
as he asked: ‘“‘Who lives here, little girl?” 

“My father,’’ said grandmother, promptly. 

And then, as she was really a very polite little 
girl and wished to behave properly, she intro- 
duced herself: “An’ I’m his little girl, an’ this 
is Lydia Tree.” 

At the sight of Lydia Tree’s interesting coun- 
tenance held up for his inspection, the stranger 
seemed much affected. Probably he had never 
seen anything quite so beautiful. Grandmother 
was very much pleased; so when he asked her if 
she could get him a drink of water, as he was 
very warm and thirsty, and politely offered to 
hold Lydia Tree while she went to fetch it, she 
consented at once. It would be a pleasant and 
novel experience for Lydia Tree to be on horse- 
back. She was not the mother to deny her child 
any reasonable pleasure or advantage. Lydia 
Tree was handed up to the stranger, and grand- 
mother departed for the water. 

It took her some minutes, for the drinking- 
gourd was rather large for her small hands, and 
she had to walk very slowly to avoid spilling the 
water. When she reached the horse-block she 
saw Lydia Tree’s head sticking out from the 
top of the stranger’s jacket. She looked very 
much distressed, grandmother thought, buttoned 
up in that way, with her arms inside. Grand- 
mother felt half inclined to cry. She was just 
about to request Lydia Tree's 
return, when the stranger 


wouldn’t be‘‘under people’s | 


683 





One day I saw | description of the terror with which he had once | coherent to give them some idea of the tragedy 


that had befallen her, horses were saddled and 
several of the farm-hands started in pursuit. 
Grandmother was a great favorite, and every- 
body burned with indignation to think that a 
grown man should meanly rob a little girl of her 
treasure. 

The man had too long a start. Never again 
had grandmother set eyes on him or Lydia Tree, 
although it was many years before she gave over 
expecting them both. She could not believe that 
he did not intend to come back. Her heart was 


| sore at the thought of Lydia Tree compelled to 


live among strangers. They all decided that the 
man was probably a sailor who had stolen this 
odd-looking baby-doll, perhaps to take to a little 
child of his own. 

Grandmother's father tried to comfort her by 
promising that John would make another Lydia 
Tree for her. John somehow understood little 
girls as few grown-up people do. So he made 
her a playhouse instead, for which grandmother 
was secretly very grateful, although she did not 
think it right to say she didn’t want another doll, 
as her father had suggested it. She and John 
became greater friends than ever. He certainly 
did have a grandfather’s heart. 


This story of Lydia Tree was Annie’s favorite 
story. She never tired of hearing it. It was her 
secret conviction that Lydia Tree would return 
some day, although grandmother had given up 
expecting her. She never dreamed that she was 
to have any part in it. 

When Annie was ten years old, her father had 
some business that obliged him to go away over 
to Ilolland, to the city of Amsterdam. As he 
might have to be there for many months, Annie 
and her mother went with him. It was certainly 
a great experience for a little girl, and to say 
that Annie enjoyed all the wonderful things she 
saw on the journey and the quaint life in that 
curious Old World city would not express it. It is 
only with the part of her journey that has to do 
with Lydia Tree that this story is concerned. 

When Annie and her mother had been living 
in Amsterdam about a month, there was a great 
fair held there for the benefit of some charity. 
Annie’s father had been told that one of the 
chief exhibits was a collection of all sorts of 
curious toys, which the children from all parts 
of the world are accustomed to play with. So 
Annie and her mother went one afternoon. 

It would take too long to tell of all the curious 
things that made up that wonderful collection— 
of the tops from Iceland, kites from Japan, stilts 
from the Marquesas Islands, and what Annie 
called “Noah’s Arks” from Africa. 

Of course what interested her the most was 
the collection of dolls. Annie thought most of 
them frightful, and felt a great deal of pity for 
the unfortunate children who had nothing better 
to play with. 

There was a very kind man there who explained 
a great many things to Annie and her mother in 
faultless English. He showed them the most 
primitive form of doll from Mashonaland, Africa. 
Simply a small lump of wood, polished and 
blackened with age, with a few scratches on top 
to represent features. The dolls of the Kaffir 
tribes were a little better; they at least could 
boast of arms and legs. Then there were dolls 
from West Africa, made of hard brown wood 
highly polished. The strangest thing about these 
dolls was that their bodies were made bell-shaped. 
Within the bell hung a bunch of clappers made 
of reeds, which were supposed to represent the 
voice of the doll. 

“T do not think that the little girl finds these 
strange dolls very beautiful,’ said their guide, 
laughing. “In one moment I will show you 
some that you will admire more, for they have 
come from the city of Paris. But first I will show 
you a quaint doll from your own America. She 
is not very beautiful, either.’’ 

As they walked on, Annie’s mother stopped a 
moment to examine some 
object that had attracted her 





finished his long draft. 

“T think I’ll take Lydia 
Tree now, please,’’ said 
grandmother, holding up her 
short arm. 

The man cast his rapid 
glance over the yard. There 
was no one in sight. 

“T think you won't!” he 
said, brutally. 

He gave his horse a sharp 
cut with the whip. It seemed 
to grandmother afterward 
that in one jump they were 
down the road, leaving noth- 
ing behind them but a cloud 
of dust. 

It was several moments 
before her poor little brain 
was pierced with the terrible 











eye. She was startled by 
a cry of “Mother, mother, 
mother! Oh, do come here!’’ 

She found Annie dancing 
up and down in excitement, 
waving something wildly 
about, to the great astonish- 
ment of their new friend. 

“It’s Lydia Tree, 1 know 
it is, I know it is!” cried 
Annie, nearly in tears. 

It certainly was. In every 
particular the outlandish - 
looking doll baby answered 
grandmother’s careful de- 
scription. There was the 
knotted wooden head with 
the yellow paint features; 
the blue calico dress and 
sunbonnet, the yellow silk 








idea that Lydia Tree had also 
gone. For a moment she 
was simply paralyzed with 
Then, with a ery which brought her 
mother running from the house, she threw herself 
on the ground in a tempest of tears. 

It was some time before any one could make 
out what had happened. Poor grandmother could 
only wring her hands and sob: “Lydia Tree! 
O Lydia Tree!” 

When, finally, she had become sufficiently 


“IT WAS 


ERTAINLY A COMPLETE 
SURPRISE.” 


braids, the legless body. 
Annie’s mother was nearly 
as excited as her little 
daughter. With afew words of explanation to 
the curator, she asked permission to take off the 
sunbonnet. She had suddenly remembered a 
part of the story that Annie had forgotten. If 
this really were the long-lost Lydia Tree, her 
name would be found cut in the back of her 


| head where John had carved it so many years 
before ; and there it was! 


The curator was ver) 
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much amused and interested, but of course Lydia 
Tree had to be returned to her shelf for the time 
being, as she was a part of the collection. 

I do not know just how it was arranged, but 
the curator and Annie’s father laid their heads 
together and managed it; but first one of the 
Amsterdam papers published a long account of 
the “Travelled Miss Tree’s’’ life and adventures. 
Annie could not read it, to be sure, as it was all 
in Dutch, but the paper is one of her most 
treasured possessions to-day. It tells how Miss 
Tree had been sent to the fair by the grand- 
daughter of a long dead Dutch sea-captain, who 
had bought the queer doll from one of his sailors, | 
presumably the very man who had robbed grand- 
mamma of Miss Tree. 

At all events, Lydia Tree crossed the Atlantic | 
once more in Annie’s own trunk. After landing 
in New York they went almost immediately to 
pay grandmother a visit. You can imagine how 
excited Annie was when, almost tumbling out of 
the carriage in her eagerness, she asked the old 
question : 

“Haven’t heard anything from Lydia Tree 
yet, have you, grandmother?” 

“Nothing yet, my dear,’’ said grandmother. 

“Well, I have!’”’ shrieked Annie, and waving 
Lydia Tree before grandmother’s amazed eyes, 
she threw herself into her arms. 

It was certainly a complete surprise; and 
when, after a happy day, Annie came to grand- 
mother for her good-night kiss, she received one 
of even more than usual tenderness. “It was | 
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“Surely one is no more degrading than the other. 
My man-horse is earning an honest living in an | 
honest way, and very likely supporting a wife 


COMPANION. 


and large family. Why should I not applaud | 
his honest efforts, and give him all the work I 
an afford ?” 





HE Empress was the largest and finest 

freight-steamer on the Great Lakes; there 
were nearly seven thousand tons of coal under 
her hatches when she first came swimming up 
from Lake Erie to Duluth, and every passenger- 
boat and barge and whaleback that she met was 
ready to acknowledge her as the record-breaker. 
One and all they opened their whistles and 
tooted hoarse welcome to the big newcomer—a 
salute that was still more cordial when it became | 
known that she, by the help of Jack Halliday’s | 
quick wit, had saved the lakes from blockade. 

Jack was one of her wheelmen, and proud 

of the place—the Empress was so big and | 

















the most beautiful present I ever 
received in my life,’ she said. 

For many years afterward 
Lydia Tree, after her stormy, 
adventurous life, passed her time sitting in a low 
chair beside grandmother’s bed. 

Grandmother’s glance was sometimes a. little | 
dimmed when she looked at the old companion | 
of her childhood. So many things had happened 
while Lydia Tree was on her travels! 
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In Sampan and Jinrikisha. 
By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D. 


O* E of the most interesting countries for its 
modes of conveyance, both on sea and 
shore, is Japan. The junks and the sampans 
and the jinrikishas all seem to partake of the 
artistic character of this artistic people. Nothing | 
is more charming than the white-winged fest | 
that one sees as one steams into the harbor | 
of Yokohama, after the long voyage across the 
Pacific. ‘The sampan men, in their long kimonos 
covered with odd Japanese characters that tell 
for what firm they are working, are picturesque 
sights indeed, as they stand up in their little 
boats bidding for custom. With a long oar at 
the stern of their craft they soon scull the 
passenger ashore, and here a hundred brawny 
men-horses in blue blouses and bare legs are 
waiting with their exaggerated baby carriages to 
carry him whithersoever he will. 

One does not soon forget the first ride in a 
jinrikisha. It is so comfortable to have your 
horse, at the uplifting of a beckoning finger, 
come running to you, tuck you in with a robe he 
has removed from his own shoulders, take your 
directions, and go prancing off at a six-mile gait. 
It was this rare combination of man and horse, 
of speed and intelligence, that delighted me when 
first I made the acquaintance of the modern 
Centaur. 

He would not balk or shy or get skittish. 
He would know a piece of white paper from a 
ghost. He had no fear of the railway trains. 
He did not have to be watched and hauled this 
way and that by bit and bridle, and if he was 
not sure of the road, he simply stopped and 
asked the way of a fellow Centaur. To be sure, 
the thought at first occurred to me that it was a 
degrading occupation he was engaged in, and 
that I ought not to let a fellow mortal draw me 
as if he were a beast of burden. 

“But why should he not draw me as well as a 
barrel of flour or a sack of potatoes ?”’ I reasoned. 








‘*HE FELT A HAND IN HIS.”’ 


strong. The coal in this one cargo was enough 
to keep a thousand families warm all winter, 
and her return cargo of wheat from Duluth 
would give New York City bread for weeks. 
As he threw the wheel to port or starboard and 
turned the great vessel’s head this way and 
that, Jack felt that he was one of those who 
kept the world moving. 

If you had been a wheelman on the Empress 
I think that you, too, would have been proud of 
this thing of steel and fire and steam. She was 
alive. Standing at the wheel in the pilot-house, 
Jack was more than three hundred feet from the 
engines, but he could feel their giant pulse 
beating—beating—beating—with a power stupen- 
dous, and never faint and never weary. 

Jack knew the Empress as few sailors know 
their ships, for he had helped to build her. All 
winter, working in a Cleveland shipyard, he had 
watched the vessel rise upon the stocks. The | 
steel keel was laid, the steel frames were lifted 
high in air, and the thick steel skin was 
bolted on. Over the six-feet-deep compartments | 
of the water-bottom was laid the steel floor of 
the long, dark cargo hold, with the engine-rooms | 
at one end and the collision bulkhead at the | 


















unexpectedly on a big boat towing one, two | 
or three schooners, just as they were round- 
ing the point, might have been embarrassing 
for all concerned. 

The Empress was perhaps half a mile | 
from the signal-station when he saw the| 
other steamer poke her nose out from behirid 

the point. She was a long black steel barge, not | 
unlike Jack’s own ship, heavily laden and very | 
deep in the water. Behind her, under bare poles 

and drawn by a heavy wire cable, came her single 

consort, a monstrous schooner. Slowly they 

swung round the point, and headed straight for 

the Empress. Being bound down, they had the 

right of way, and now the barge blew one short 

blast on her whistle. 

“Keep to the right,’ it meant. 

“Keep to the right,” repeated the whistle of | 
the Empress, and each boat put her helm a) 
trifle to starboard. 

Just then another wheelman came into the 
pilot-house, and Jack was relieved. He was 
sorry, for he would have enjoyed taking the 
Empress through that narrow channel, round 
the sharp turn, and past the big barge and her 
consort. But his trick at the wheel was over. 
Yet as he stepped out of the pilot-house he 
glanced at the barge again, and what | 
he saw made him pause. 

“She’s turning too far,’’ he thought. 
“TI wonder if her steering-gear —”’ 

The sentence was never finished, 
even in his own mind, for the barge 
opened her whistle again and let out 
five frantic blasts as fast as they could 
come. 

‘Help !—help !—help !—help !—help !” 

But how to give help ? Her bow was 
turning rapidly toward the land, and | 
to reach her before she struck would | 
be impossible. 

The captain of the Empress rang | 
for the engines to stop. 

“Not three weeks since they pulled 
the Houghton out of there,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘and now the river’s blocked 
again! And this is our maiden trip, 
and we’re making twelve hundred 
dollars a day. Too bad! too bad!” 

All the Empress’s crew had rushed on deck, | 
except those on duty in the engine-rooms and 
the fire-hold. Loud shouts and the rattle of 
chains came down the river, and told that the | 
barge and her consort were dropping their 
anchors, but the heaviest ground-tackle that 
ever was forged could not have stopped them in 
time. 

The barge turned a little farther toward shore, 
and then her bow stopped. She had struck 
the rocks. But her stern was still free, and 
the current was pushing it round. Slowly it 
swung across the channel, like an immense steel 
gate. little more, and it would strike the shoal 
on the farther side. Then her consort would 
come crashing into her and go crunching through 
her thick steel plates, the water would come 
pouring in, and she would sink til] she rested on 
the bottom. The river would be blocked again, | 
perhaps for a week or two. Hundreds of vessels 
would be delayed just in the busiest season. | 
The coal-yards of Duluth and the grain-elevators 
of Buffalo would have to wait for the expected 
cargoes, and thousands of people might perhaps | 
have to pay higher prices for their fuel and food, | 
or else go cold and hungry, all because that 
barge’s steering-gear had not been kept strong | 
enough for its work. 

It was all happening a great deal faster than I 
can tell it. The Empress’s engines had stopped, 
but her headway had carried her forward so 


| thought. 
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hit her on the port quarter, and it would be a 
question which could hit and push the harder. 
Between them the barge would be likely to fare 
rather badly. 

But it was not the schooner alone that was 
shutting the gate. The pressure of the river 
current on the barge’s long, deep hull was tre- 
mendous, and against this pressure it must be 
forced back. The Empress’s engines had a 
hard task before them, and it must be finished 
quickly, too, for the water would be rushing 
into the barge’s hold through three big holes, 
one in her bow and one in each quarter. Very 
soon, perhaps in a few seconds, she would be on 
the bottom, and then the gate would be not only 


, Shut but locked. 


The schooner struck the barge with a crash, 
but the Empress, too, was gathering headway, 
and was almost ready to put in her blow. 

“We'll be there in a minute,’ thought Jack, 
and he picked out the exact spot on the barge’s 
side that he would have tried to hit. Just then he 
heard the captain calling to him. from the bridge: 

“Go below, Halliday, and watch the collision 
bulkhead! See if it leaks!’’ 

Jack hurried away as fast as he could, although 
he would have given a month’s pay to stay on 
deck and see the crash. To his astonishment 
he found the one small door in the bulkhead 
wide open. 

“Good thing the captain sent me down,” he 
“T’d like to know who did this.” 

The door opened inward, and just as he was 
reaching in to get hold of its edge and pull it to, 
there came a crash and a shock that brought the 
Empress up all standing and made her shiver 
from one end to the other. Jack did more than 
shiver. He lost his balance and pitched forward 
through the doorway and out of sight, struck on 
his head on the steel floor, and lay there motion- 
less while the water came pouring into the vessel 
round the bent and twisted stem. 

The collision bulkhead was a steel wall, built 
across the extreme forward part of the ship to 
keep the water out of the main hold in case the 
bow should be stove in; and its time of useful- 
ness had come. Jack had hardly vanished 
through the door when the deck-hand who had 


| carelessly left it open came hurrying back to 


close it. 

“Anybody in there ?” he called. 

There was no answer, and he pulled the door 
to and fastened it on the outside. 

How many minutes Jack lay there he never 
knew, but it probably was not long. The cold 
water roused him, and he scrambled to his feet, 
feeling very weak and shaky. It was perfectly 
dark inside the bulkhead, but he felt his way to 
the door, only to find it closed. He pounded 
with all his strength, which wasn’t very great 
after the fall he had had, and shouted at the top 
of his voice. It was of no use. The man who 
had closed the door had gone back to the deck, 
and no one heard him. 

The water was rising round Jack’s legs, and 
he climbed a little way up the sloping side and 
sat there, thinking as hard as his damaged head 
would permit him. He knew by the jarring of 
the steel plates under him that the engines were 
working, and working hard; and he made up 
his mind that the whole crew was still on deck 
watching the struggle, and that there was no 
telling when any one would come down into the 
hold again. However, there was nothing to do but 
to make as much noise as possible. He shouted 
and shouted, and he took his heavy jack-knife 
from his pocket and hammered with it on the 
bulkhead till it seemed as if even the engineers 
in the very stern of the ship must have heard 
him. But nobody came, and after a minute or 
two of this his feet suddenly slipped from under 
him and he slid down into the water. 

Jack dropped the knife and threw out his 
arms, clutching wildly at the bulkhead and the 
side of the ship, but there was nothing to get 
hold of, and he went clear*under. He crawled 
out again after a moment, dripping from head to 
foot, and shivering with the cold. His knife 
was lost, his bare fists could not make much 
racket on the steel wall, and for a time he was 
too discouraged to shout. He listened to the 
inpouring water; it was rising slowly, for the 


other—the hold crossed at intervals by huge steel | rapidly that by this time she was quite close to; higher it came the broader was the ship and 


Overhead were the steel plates of the | 


beams. 

deck. Jack knew all about her, from her stern- | 
post to the electric lights on her foremast, and | 
he would not have been ashamed to place her 
beside the finest ocean freighter. 

On her maiden trip, the Empress was pushing 
up St. Mary’s River, with Jack at the wheel. | 
Thirty miles up from Lake Huron is the narrow | 
pass of the Neebish, where the steamer channel 
is only three hundred feet wide and makes a 
sudden turn round the point of the Sailors’ 
Encampment —a capital place for collisions. 
Right there, a short time before, the Douglas 
Houghton had sunk squarely across the channel | 
and blocked the river for five days. 

On the end of the point stands United States 
Signal-Station No. 2, a little box of a house with 
a tall flagstaff beside it. There was no flag 
flying, but while the Empress was still two or 
three miles away Jack saw two big balls, one 
red and one white, rise to the top of the staff 
and hang there. 

“A steamer and a tow coming down the river,” 
it meant. “See that you give them plenty of 





room.”’ 


the barge, and still forging slowly ahead. The 
captain was about to ring for the engines to 
back, when Jack, who was standing beside the | 
pilot-house, looked up toward the bridge and | 
said, “Can’t we push her round before she | 
sinks ?”’ 

For one second the captain looked provoked | 
that a wheelman should have presumed to make 


a suggestion to him. The next second he looked 


undecided, and the third he rang four bells. 

But it takes a little time to set the engines of a 
big ship in motion, and it seemed as if the 
Empress would never start. The captain rang | 
again. 

“The old man must be in a hurry,’”’ remarked 
the chief engineer to his assistant. 

The signal came a third time, and now they 
knew that some desperate game was being played, 
and the Empress quivered from stem to stern 
as the engines put forth all their strength. It 
was a desperate game, indeed, and the chances 
of success seemed small, for already the gate was 
nearly shut. The schooner was about to strike 
the barge on her starboard quarter, and would 





push her still farther round. Then, as quickly 


the more it took to fill her; but little by little it 
crept up round his feet, his ankles, and at last 
his waist. He could climb no higher, for the 
side of the vessel rose almost straight behind 
him. So he kicked off his shoes, threw aside 
his coat and made ready to swim for his life. 

The steady jarring suddenly ceased, and he 
knew that the engines had stopped. Had they 
done their work and forced the gate open, or 
had they given up in despair? Or had some 
accident occurred, something that might sink the 
Empress, and would the water keep on rising 
till the hull was full and the deck pushed him 
down to be drowned like a rat ina trap? The 
thought terrified him so that for an instant he 
could hardly keep from screaming, and then he 
remembered that there had not been more than 
two feet of water between the Empress’s keel 
and the bottom of the river; hence she could not 
sink very far. 

After a brief pause the engines started again, 
but he thought they were probably backing and 
pulling the Empress away from the wreck. In 
another moment he was sure of it, for the light 
began to glimmer through the holes torn in the 


Jack was glad of the warning, for to come | as she could get under way, the Empress would | bow, which up to that time had been buried in 
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the side of the barge. For a moment Jack 


indulged in a hope that one of them might be | 


large enough for him to slip through, but they 


proved to be only long, narrow rips in the steel | 


plating, partly above the water-line and partly 
below it, but nowhere more than three or four 
inches wide. Now that they were no longer 
covered by the barge the water flowed in faster 
than ever, and Jack was soon swimming slowly 
back and forth from one side to the other. 


Occasionally he would stop and strike the | 
bulkhead with his fist, but it was impossible to | 
hit very hard or make very much racket while | 


swimming, and every time he lifted his hand | 
above water his head went under. It was using | 
up his strength for nothing, and at last he gave | 
it up, and turning on his back, with only his) 
nose and forehead out of water, he lay still and | 
floated as motionless as a log. 

Meanwhile the engines had stopped, and it 
was perhaps ten or fifteen minutes before they | 
started again. He could feel the jarring even | 
when floating free. By that time the compart- 
ment was full to the level of the river, and the 
water had ceased flowing through the holes. 
Jack swam up to one of them and looked out. 

The Empress was just getting under way 
again, and ahead of her and a little to the left 
lay the barge and the schooner. There was a 
great hole in the barge’s port quarter, and she 
was crowded close to the beach and was lying | 
lengthwise of the river, and not crosswise, as 
when he had last seen her. The schooner, too, | 
had been pushed to one side and was lying at 
anchor. There was a space at least one hundred 
and fifty feet wide between them and the row of 
red stakes that marked the other side of the 
deep-water channel. The gate was open, and | 
the lakes were free from Buffalo to Duluth. 

The Empress had won, and for an instant 
Jack felt a thrill of pride in his ship, and in the 
thought that if it had not been for his suggestion 
she might now be coming to anchor and making 
ready to wait a week for the blockade to be, 
raised. But the next moment his heart sank 
lower than ever, for the sight of the green woods, | 
the blue water, and the sailors moving about on | 
the decks of the schooner and the barge brought | 
home to him the dangers of his own situation. 

He had not been in it more than half or 
three-quarters of an hour, but he was chilled 
to the bone; his head was still aching and | 
whirling and singing from the blow of his fall, | 
and when he tried again to shout, his voice was | 
so weak that he knew no one would hear him. 
He might not be missed till it was time for him | 
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to take his trick at the wheel again, and he 
would be dead long before that time. Even then 
probably no one would think of looking for him 
inside the bulkhead. It would be supposed that 
he had fallen overboard. Probably his body 
would lie in its huge steel coffin till the ship 
went into dry dock for repairs. 

“I mustn’t give up,” he said to himself, but 
_ he felt in his heart that there was no hope. Yet 
| hope and help came. 

Slowly and cautiously, for her head was down 
on account of the weight of water in her bow, 
the Empress passed the wreck, and now she 
was abreast of the signal-station. She was only 
|a few rods from the beach, for the channel has 
| been dredged out so that steamers can pass close 
|to the end of the point. Two or three young 
men were standing in front of the station, and 
| Jack saw them point to the dents and gaps in 
the ship’s bow. Instinctively, and without 

realizing for the moment that it might be his 
| salvation, he thrust his hand through the hole 
and waved it to them. 

For an instant they stared in amazement. 

Then Jack saw them jump into a small boat and 
| pull out toward the Empress, shouting at the 
tops of their voices. The engines stopped again. 
There was a thud as the rowboat struck the 
Empress’s bow. He felt a hand in his,.and he 





gave it one squeeze and then fainted away. 
It was a very white and limp-looking young | 
wheelman who was hoisted up through a small | 
| hatch in the forward deck; but they held him 
upside down till some of the 
water had run out of his mouth, 
and then they thumped him and 
rubbed him and worked his arms 
like pump-handles, and did various 
other things; and after a while 
he opened his eyes. They rolled 
him up in hot blankets and put 
him to bed, and by and by the 
captain came round to see him. 

“Well,” he said, “how are you 
getting along ?’’ 

“T guess I’m all here,” said 
Jack, in a rather weak and shaky 
voice. “I see you opened the 
river,” he added. 

“Yes,” said the captain, “the 
| Empress did the work, — there 
won’t be any blockade this time,— 
|thanks to you! I don’t believe 
any one else would have thought 


of bucking into that barge and 


shoving her out of the way.’ 
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My day it wears onward ’twixt spinning avd weaving; 
The noise of men’s laughter, the cry of their grieving 
Drift slow by my thorn-tree like drifting of snow, 


And on the old branches the new blossoms blow. 
passionate love of their native land. 

If this be true, there are many, I venture to 
believe, in the great continent of America ready 
to extend sympathy and understanding to their 
toiling kinsfolk in the Highlands and islands of | 
Northern Britain. Wide is the Atlantic, but its 
waves dash with equal force and majesty upon 
the coast of Labrador and the cliffs of the Butt 
of Lewis. 

The American, whose forbears spun and | 
sowed in the old country, can teach us many | 
lessons. He ever reminds us, in the full vigor of | 
his new life, of the treasures of a past which we 
possess and only half appreciate. Finding us 
forgetful of all but the pressure of up-to-date 
conditions, he sails across the main to use wealth 
and influence in rescuing from decay old build- 
ings, old institutions, even old superstitions. He | 
shows in practical ways honor wherever genius 
has reared its head,—as witness the new Ruskin 
Hall at Oxford,—and he struggles, although 
sometimes it is a thankless task, to keep our eyes 
open to the purer forms of art, of culture, of 
social economics, which have been evolved at last 
in our old world from the slow but glorious 
growth of the ages. 

Remarkable as it is for its wonderful scientific | 
discoveries, few can deny that the nineteenth | 
century has made for ugliness. The hideous | 
factories, the machinery, the squalid dwellings of | 
great cities vividly support the assertion. 

Only during the last decade a revulsion of 
feeling has arisen. The Sleeping Beauty has | 
slept her sleep, the Fairy Prince, in the form of | 
enlightened public opinion, has struggled over | 
every obstacle nearer to her arms, and the last 
of the great prophets of the century, John Ruskin, | 
did not die without opportunity to know that 





T has been stated that Scotsmen combine a 
tendency to foreign settlement with the most 
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his labors and those of his co-workers—Carlyle, 
Morris, Rossetti and the rest—have not been 
altogether in vain, that their splendid condemna- 
tions and appreciations will bear fruit in a 
dawning era. 

Men’s eyes see again, men’s minds live again, 
men’s hands fashion again. 

Already the revival of handicrafts which flour- 
ished in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is 
taking root throughout Great Britain. At the 
annual Exhibition of the Home Arts and Indus- 
tries in the Albert Hall in London are to be 
found exquisite bookbinding from Chiswick, 
specimens of the Della Robbia pottery from 
Birkenhead, fine, hand-woven linen from the 
Ruskin Industry at Keswick, and so many other 
presentments indicative of this growing artistic 
feeling that it would be impossible to enumerate | 
them here. 


The Motive of the Revival. 


In these efforts there is no headstrong ambition, 
for, to use the wise sentences of Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, the economist: “It is, in a word, a 
practical informal attempt of a civilized society 
to mark out for itself the reasonable limits of 
machine production, and to insist that ‘cheapness’ 
shall not dominate the whole industrial world to 
the detriment of the pleasure and benefit arising 
from good work to the worker and consumer. 


| Such a movement neither hopes nor seeks to 


restore medizvalism in industry, nor does it 
profess hostility to machinery ; but it insists that 
machines shall be confined to the heavy, dull, 
monotonous, and therefore inhuman processes of 


work, while for the skill of human hand and eye 


shall be preserved all work which is pleasant and 
educative in its doing, and the skill and character 
| of which contribute pleasure and profit to its 
use. ” 

Yet, in connection with all this, by sheer force 
of circumstances, the home industries of Harris 
and Lewis, of Shetland, of Sutherland and other 


parts of the Highlands stand somewhat aloof; in 
a sense, through their tremendous importance, 
they represent not a mere question of art and 
sentiment, but a serious problem. 

The people of the Highlands and islands have 
little land to cultivate. Their homes, most of 
them still built after a primitive fashion, with 
thick stone walls, thatched roof, no chimney, 
tiny loopholes for windows, cling to the rocky 
sides of hills. Enter any of these cabins, and 
through the wreaths of blue curling peat smoke 
you may see an old woman seated spinning by 
the fire, and beyond, in the corner, the family 
loom, where the women of the house spend 
so many laborious hours in their struggle for 


daily bread, while the men “follow the sea,” a | 


precarious way of life. 

The work done by these crofters and cotters is 
beautiful and useful. That is unquestionable. 
The industry has existed since time immemorial, 
from Ossianic days, when one 

came slowly from the setting sun 
To Emer of Borda, in her clay-piled dun, 
And found her dyeing cloth with subtile care. 

But more than this, the success or failure of 
the industry at the present time means life or 
death to a people; that overmastering power,— 
machinery,—has taken it by the throat and 
written extinction in grim letters on its brow. 

The Scottish Home Industries Association has 
been formed to combat this power; to ensure, 


with all the force of practical knowledge and 
sympathy, a legitimate trade for these people; to 
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fight their battles against the ills of competition 
and “truck’’—in fact, to keep open, for this 
generation at least, a wide channel for the 
distribution of the beautiful homespun cloth. 

In a short article like this it is impossible to 
sum up every detail of the manufacture, or 
to find scope for a description of the legends 
connected with the pathetic surroundings of the 
workers. 1 would, however, transcribe, as shortly 
as possible, for those who have not learned High- 
land folk-lore and Highland customs at their 
grandame’s knee, the processes of hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving. 

After the wool packets are opened out and 
roughly sorted or stapled according to quality 
and length of fiber, of which there is considerable 
variety in the same fleece, the wool is cleansed 
fre. the grease derived from contact with the 
sheep (and the various protective “dipping’”’ or 
“bathing’”’ processes to which that animal is in 
autumn subjected). This is done by steeping in 
a hot liquid. 

Dried and shaken up and still further “sorted,’’ 
the wool is then passed through the process of 
carding or combing, which lays its fibers in the 
same direction. This is effected by means of 
a pair of implements like hair-brushes, with the 
handles at the sides and set with metal teeth. 

The wool is now nearly ready to be spun into 
thread. The distaff and spindle were, from very 
early times, used for this purpose. The former 
is a staff about four feet long, fixed in the 
spinner’s waist belt on the left side, or more 
commonly in her upturned outer skirt, which 
thus forms a pocket in front for carrying the 
clews or balls of thread. To the projecting head 
of the distaff the wool, previously cross-carded 


' into inch-thick loose cylinders,—in which the fiber that the Highland wheel can work. 


has now assumed a sort of spiral arrangement,— 
is tied in an open bunch or bundle. From this 
it is fed out by the left hand of the spinner to 
the spindle, which is held at starting in the right 
hand, and afterward swings from it. The spindle 
is a rounded piece of wood, about a foot long and 
half an inch in diameter, loaded at the lower end 
by the whorle, which acts as “fly-wheel,’’ and is 
generally made of stone, often a disk of steatite, 
about the diameter of a bronze penny, and 
weighing over an ounce and a half. 

Some wool, drawn out from the store on the 
distaff, to which it still remains attached, is twisted 
into a kind of thread and tied to the middle of 
the spindle, from which it passes upward and is 
fastened by a simple hitch to a notch near the | 
spindle-head. This is then twirled by the right 
hand, and as it spins, dropping slowly toward 
the ground, it twists all the wool up to the} 
distaff. The spinner’s hands regulate the speed | 
and further supply, and thus determine the | 
thickness of the thread. From time to time the | 
thread is coiled round the shaft of the spindle into | 
a ball, and a new hitch made, till the clew is large 
enough to be slipped off and a new one begun. 
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From the number of whorles found in pre- 
historic remains in Scotland, their use must be 
very ancient, yet the spindle is still to be seen at 
work on the hillsides, employed for its original 
purpose of spinning. It is also used occasionally 
for twining together different colors of thread, 
when the spinning is done by the well-known 
spinning-wheel. There are niceties about the 
use of this little machine, such as the adjustment 
of “tension” and so forth, which make some of 
the older workers as unwilling to let their 
unskilled daughters practise on it as a musical 
virtuoso would be to entrust his ‘‘Cremona” to a 
“scraper.” 


Dyeing and ‘‘Wauking.’’ 


The next process is dyeing, and whether this 
is done “in the wool” or “in the thread,’’ there 
is a final treatment in an ammoniacal liquid, 
called by the Highlanders ‘‘fual,’’ which removes 
the last traces of oleaginous matter, and prepares 
the wool for receiving and retaining the dyes. 
The securing of uniformity of tint or shade has 
hitherto presented some difficulty, and this is 
partly due to the imperfection of the apparatus 
in common use, and to the usual habit of meas- 
uring the dyeing material merely by the handful. 
The ordinary dye-pot holds but a few hanks, 
and when the next batch of wool or thread is 
passed through a new decoction, and the tint 
tested by merely raising the streaming mass for 
a moment on the end of a stick, the effect in the 
web is often disappointing. 

Technical instruction, how- 
ever, has done much, and will 
do more, to improve this. 
Mineral dyes are now being 


used in conjunction with 
those of vegetable origin. 
Among the most useful 


plants and herbs for produc- 
ing colors are alder-tree bark 
and dock-root for black, 
bilberry and elder for blue, 
rock-lichen and rue-root for 
red, broom, furze bark and 
heather for green, and St. 
John’s wort, sundew and 
bog-myrtle for yellow. 

The dyed thread, washed 
in salt water if blue, or in 
fresh if of any other color, 
is next woven into a web at 
the cottage hand-loom. Then 
comes the process of “‘felting’’ 
or thickening, called ‘‘wauking” in the north, 
probably from its being chiefly effected by the 
feet. The microscopic projections on the fiber 
interlock when the web is beaten wet, and as the 
“wauk-mill’’ is apt to overdo the work, turning 
out a texture hard, stiff and heavy, the old process 
is still preserved in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and secures a fabric soft, supple, and sufficiently 
dense to be wind- and weather-proof. 

The following description is taken from a 
paper read before the Gaelic Society in 1885: 

“In the Highland districts women make use 
of their feet to produce the same result (felting), 
and a picturesque sight it is to see a dozen or 
more Highland lassies sit in two rows facing 
each other. The web of cloth is passed round in 
a damp state, each one pressing it and pitching it 
with a dash to her next neighbor, and so the cloth 
is handled, pushed, crushed and welded so as to 
become close and even in texture. The process 
is slow and tedious, but the women know how 
to beguile the time, and the song is passed round, 
each one taking up the verse in turn, and all 
joining in the chorus. The effect is very peculiar, 
and often very pleasing, and the wauking songs 
are very popular in all the collections.” 


Durability of the Work. 


While to this method of “felting’’ the web 
something of the softness of the genuine home- 
spun is due, it is also worthy of mention that the 
longer-stapled wools are less liable to become 
matted and hard under the thickening process, 
of whatever kind, than those which are of shorter 
fiber. 

Now it is only with the longer-fibered wool 
Its very 
| imperfection, then, as an instrument, or rather 
machine, becomes of advantage as a guarantee of 
durability, as well as of comfort i connection 
with the work which it turns out, for whereas 
the mill can use up almost any sort of wool, 
however short in the fiber and inferior in quality, 
the wheel can only use the best, and this is, in 
the end, the cheapest. 

The commercial and practical side of the 
question is of course the important side, and 
that is still unsettled. For some time it will 
undoubtedly be an up-hill struggle to find an 
adequate market for the cloth. Many a poor 
spinner has been turned away with clouded 
brow to carry the result of the toil of weeks to 
her cabin because the supply is exceeding the 
demand; but the enthusiasm which people who 
really appreciate artistic handiwork, combined 
with the best wearing qualities,—above all, the 
interest which visiting Americans have mani- 
fested, and the considerable orders for these 
goods which have already come from America,— 
encourages those who are promoting the enter- 
prise to believe that, in time, financial success 
will come also. 
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Current Topics. 


The twenty - fifth city in the United 
States in the order of population has by the 
present census more than double the number 
of people contained in the twenty-fifth city of 
twenty years ago, and nearly a third more people 
than in the city of that rank ten years ago. 

An ancient philosopher said that in 

sleep every man has a world of his own; when 
awake, all men have one world in common. So 
is it also with nations. When China awakes, 
she will recognize and share in the privileges 
and blessings of the larger world which now 
seemS so small and unreal to her. 
* “Now wouldI give a thousand furlongs 
of sea for an acre of barren ground,” says 
Shakespeare’s character on the storm-smitten 
vessel. The winter’s tale of wrecks on our 
coasts has begun, and in the agony of great 
peril how precious must seem a single foot of 
American soil beyond the waiting reefs and 
treacherous sands! 


One of the pleasantest features of the 
recent New York State Conference of Charities 
and Correction was the number of young men 
whose work in the field under discussion made 
them prominent figures in the convention. Of 
the heads of college settlements, a large majority 
were men who have not yet reached middle life, 
and many other noble charities were represented 
by workers who are giving to humanity the 
strength which is the glory of young men. 

Some idea of the diversity of conditions in 
the State of Texas may be gained from the fact 
that there was held within its borders a few years 
ago, at nearly the same date, a drainage confer- 
ence and an irrigation convention. One was at 
Galveston and the other at San Antonio, Some 
persons were thus studying means of lessening 
the amount of water over a large area, while 
others sought to increase it, or rather to make its 
supply for agricultural purposes more regular. 

A diary of more than sixty years ago contains 
two entries appropriate both to athletics and to 
the season: 

“December 2ist. Started for home on foot 
and arrived—forty miles—after twelve hours on 
the road. I was not much fatigued.’ 

‘SDecember 28th. Started back to college at 
five in the morning. It was very stormy and 
the snow four inches deep. A little lame—but 
happy.” 

The writer was sixteen years old, and his 
name was Rutherford B. Hayes. 

The establishment of an American bank 
at Calcutta, backed by abundant capital and 
able business men, is a suggestive incident in 
the history of India and America. As an illus- 
tration of our rapidly growing trade with the 
East, it is stated that one American house alone, 
interested in this enterprise, has more than one 
hundred agents in India, and has at all times 
merchandise to the value of almost one million 
dollars in transit. America’s part in the busi- 
ness of all Oriental countries seems destined 
henceforth to be a leading one, and to meet the 
requirements of these new conditions, American 
banking-houses will inevitably follow the cargo 
and the flag. 


The report of the work of the Dead-Letter 
Office for the last year shows one branch of the 
government service of which it is no longer 
feasible to center all the business in Washington. 
It was found that the despatch of dead-letter 
matter from the Philippine Islands to Washington 
not only involved great delay, but on account 
of the difficulties of language, prevented the 
handling of it to the best advantage. So a dead- 
letter oftice has been established in Manila, and 
business between this country and the islands 
is conducted in the same manner as between the 
United States and any other country of the 
Universal Postal Union. The same is true of 
Porto Rico. The dead-letter office first established 
there was abandoned, but has since been revived. 

The anecdote which follows must 
undoubtedly be accepted as both authentic and 
official, since it is contained in a report to the 
State Department by an American consul. One 
of the duties of a consul is to discover, if he can, 
and make known to his countrymen all openings 
for profitable business in the district within 
which his jurisdiction lies. Accordingly, we are 
told how the Germans at Aix-la-Chapelle received 
an American cireus. The magnitude and char- 
acter of the bill-posting and the rapid erection 
of the huge tents filled them with astonishment. 
On the day of the circus not a workman went 
to the factories, and spindles lay in astonished 
idleness. The tents were crowded at each 
performance. Vague antipathies against the 
United States were changed to respect and awe, 
any farther achievement being deemed possible 
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for Americans. That commerce follows the flag 
is a trite assertion. The Aix-la-Chapelle consul 
seems to add, “especially when the flag waves 
above an American circus!” 


* 
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CAPACITY. 


We receive but what we give, 
And in our lite does nature live. 
S. 7. Coleridge. 
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On the Threshold. 


ACH generation which has witnessed the 
end of a century may have felt as we feel, 
that its own period was the grandest in 

the history of the world. Succeeding ages, with 
the advantage of a longer perspective, have some- 
times modified the verdict, as time may alter our 
own estimate of the century just closing. In the 
light of the present, however, no period of the 
Christian era except the first seems worthy even 
to be compared with the last hundred years in 
the richness of its fruition and the extent of its 
influence on human life. 

The material progress of the century has been 
amply set forth. There is not room even to 
summarize it here. All the modern wonders of 
electricity, the railroad, the steamship, the daily 


paper as we know it, most of the machinery | 
which lightens labor, the discovery of anzesthesia, | 


with the miracles of surgery—these and a host of 
other things occur to every reader. 

But it is in another direction that we must 
look for the real significance of the age. It lies 
in things moral and spiritual and intellectual, 
rather than in things material. It is in the 
feeling of pity for the suffering of animals, the 
growing opposition to war, the better care of 
the sick and the insane, the changed attitude 
of the state toward criminals, the growth of 
temperance sentiment and the more general 
feeling of fellowship and brotherhood between 
man and man. The nineteenth century might 
well be called the age of compassion. Therein 
lies its true glory. 

This is the thing to keep in mind as we step 
forward into the new year: To remember the 
Howards and Judsons and Peabodys, the Flor- 
ence Nightingales and Father Damiens whose 
work is the noblest legacy of the age, and to strive 
to carry into the new century, and to intensify, 
the spirit with which they blessed the old. 


m 
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Cutting the Isthmus. 
Tie long voyage of the Oregon from Cali- 





fornian to Cuban waters, at the most 
critical period of the war with Spain, served, 
as nothing else had done, to crystallize public 
sentiment in favor of building a canal to connect 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The progress 
of the noble battle-ship was watched with admi- 
ration, but also with a sense of impatience that 
communication between the eastern and western 
coasts of the United States should be subject to 
such delay and hazard. 
Before that notable achievement a canal across 
the isthmus had seemed to many Americans a 
desirable undertaking, which might be realized 


in the remote future. Since then the canal has, 


been regarded almost as a national necessity, the 
construction of which should be entered upon 
with the least possible delay. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission declares 
strongly in favor of a canal across Nicaragua, as 
preferable to the Panama route. The distance 
across the continent at Nicaragua is one hundred 
and ninety miles, but for nearly one hundred and 
thirty miles the route traverses Lake Nicaragua 
or follows the San Juan River, which greatly 
reduces the amount of cutting necessary. 

The estimated cost, considering the magnitude 
of the undertaking, is not excessive. The diffi- 
culties of construction will stimulate American 
engineers to surmount them. Inasmuch as both 
of the great political parties have declared in 
favor of a canal, the project will doubtless be 
sanctioned by Congress; and it may be expected 
that treaty arrangements giving the United States 
a free hand in the construction will be made 
without difficulty. 


“The Rainbow City.” 


NE of the advantages of being ‘‘an exhib- 
O iting people,” as Max O’Rell jocularly 
termed us at the time of the Chicago 

Fair, is that we have learned how to build 
exhibitions. In Paris, last spring, the spectators 
began to arrive before the carpenters left; but 
now in Buffalo, although the Pan-American 
Exposition does not open until May, most of the 
buildings are under roof and within a month will 
probably be ready for the installation of exhibits. 
Indeed, in the case of Buffalo such evidences 
of intelligence and forethought have been numer- 
ous. Perhaps that is because Buffalo has had the 





matter on her mind for several years. Originally 


it was planned to hold the Exposition in 1899, on 
Cayuga Island, near Niagara Falls, and in 1897 
President McKinley drove the first stake to mark 
the building line. The Spanish-American War 
intervened; but almost as soon as it ended the 
scene of operations was transferred to Buffalo 
itself, and the people of that enterprising city 
willingly prepared to expend ten million dollars. 

An exhibition could hardly be more pleasantly 
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1ocated than this one is, with a park, a river and 
a lake included within the three-hundred-and- 
fifty-acre site, and the plans seem to show that 
space and scenic features have been wisely utilized. 
It will be interesting to note the effect, in such 
surroundings, of the coloring of “The Rainbow 
City’’—for although the exterior of the buildings 
is to be covered with staff, as at Chicago, the 
Buffalo plan is to paint the staff in accordance 
with a carefully studied chromatic scheme. 

As for the exhibits themselves, perhaps the 
best assurance of novelty resides in the fact that 
Buffalo has chosen to hold a Pan-American 
Exposition, not to reach out for those familiar 
curiosities—so to speak—that have been travelling 
from one World’s Fair to another ever since the | 
days of the Crystal Palace. “All America” 
comprises within itself a world’s resources ; and 
it is his own hemisphere, its productions and its 
possibilities, that an American needs first to 
know. 
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LOVE SHALL BREAK IT. 


This heart hath walls that anger never shook; 
But love shall break and take it with a look. 
Frederick Langbridge. 
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The Romance of Agriculture. 


w EPORT of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
R 1900,”’ is not a thrilling title for a book, 
nor would one expect it to cover much 
that is striking, picturesque or romantic. Yet 
the reader who studies the volume bearing this 
title may find himself agreeably disappointed. 
It does contain much that is striking, much that 
is picturesque; and the record of what has been 
accomplished in some of the divisions of the 
bureau may well be considered the romance of 
modern science and industry. 

Take, for example, the division of entomology, 
which is concerned with the study of insects, and 
see how it utilizes science in the practical business 
of “making money.” There had been many 
attempts to raise Smyrna figs in this country, all | 
without success. At length it was discovered | 
that the failures were due to the absence of an 
insect which, in the East, fertilizes the blossom 
of the fig-tree and makes it fruitful. The depart- 
ment imported some of these insects, cared for 
them through the winter, liberated-them in the 
fig-orchards of California, and as a result six 
tons of excellent figs were this year packed and 
shipped. The secretary himself estimates that 
the value of the fig industry to California will not 
be less than a million dollars a year. 

Two other importations by this division are 
not less interesting. Each is a practical applica- 
tion of the lines : 

a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 

A parasite has been brought from Africa to 
prey upon the minute insect which causes the 
olive scale; and a fungous disease contagious 
among grasshoppers and fatal to them has been 
imported from Natal and taken to Colorado and 
Mississippi, where it has already destroyed great 
swarms of locusts. 

These are only illustrations—perhaps the most 
striking but by no means the most important—of 
the work which the Department of Agricuiture | 
is doing; a work which almost inevitably recalls | 
Dean Swift’s profound remark, that “whoever 
could make two ears of corn or two blades of 
grass to grow upon a spot of ground where only 
one grew before, would deserve better of man- 
kind, and do more essential service to his country, 
than the whole race of politicians put together.” 





Reading Aloud. 


HE season of the shortest days and the 
th longest evenings has come, and the leisure 
hours which are always given so largely to 
outdoor recreation during the summer will now 
be devoted more to indoor reading. 

The occasion seems a fitting one to say a word 
on behalf of a practise never so popular as it 
ought to be, and perhaps somewhat less followed 
now than in former times: the practise of reading 
aloud. 

The habit, like mercy, blesses him that gives 
and him that takes. To read to one’s self is 
often to be satisfied with a knowledge of words 
as they appear to the eye. To read aloud is to 
acquire also a knowledge of words as they sound. 
There is nothing which will so surely correct 
mispronunciation. Nearly every reader will 
recall words which he has long known by sight, 
but with which he has never taken the trouble to. 
acquire a speaking acquaintance. While he 
reads only to himself he can slur them over or 
give them some makeshift pronunciation, which 
serves to identify them and saves the trouble of 
consulting the dictionary. But let him adopt the 
practise of reading aloud, and sooner or later 
some of these old verbal acquaintances will meet 
him face to face, to reproach him with his neglect 
and shame him With his ignorance of their names. 

In the cultivation of the voice lies a further 
recommendation. The practise of reading aloud 
brings increased vocal power and tends to estab- 
lish the habit of*an agreeable inflection and a 
distinct enunciation. 

Lastly, it: makes the other members of the 
family partners in the pleasure and mental stim- 





ulus. It is not alone the reader who is enriched. 
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The tired mother, busy with her mending, is 
borne into far, strange lands. The stirring 
scenes of history or fiction march before her, and 
while she works she is also uplifted and 
refreshed. 

It is one of those games at which “‘any number 
can play,” and in which the pleasure increases as 
the circle of players widens. 


~ 
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Old Members. 
A® Congress assembles each year the country 





is impressed anew with the prominence 

of the older members, particularly in the 
House of Representatives. It seems to be only 
by waiting that one can get into a place of 
important legislative service. How does a man 
make his stay in Congress a long one? 

The length of one’s career in the House depends 
somewhat upon the tradition of the district which 
the member represents. In certain places it is 
“customary to give a man two terms,”’ or three 
terms, as the case may be, and so to distribute 
honors. A member must possess most distin- 
guished ability to set aside custom. 

A Congressman who achieves long service 
usually represents a district which his party 
holds by a substantial majority. If he is once 
defeated for reélection, as often happens in a 
close district, another candidate is apt to be 
chosen to make the next canvass. Hence many 
congressional careers date from the last political 
revolution. In 1890 the Democrats so swept 
the country that comparatively few Republicans 
survived. Most of the men who then went 
down were not again nominated. In 1894 there 
occurred a corresponding Republican sweep, 
with a similar effect upon the minority party. 

These are the influences at home—local tradi- 
tion and party balance—which chiefly govern the 
length of the congressional career. What the 
Congressman himself may do to control #t is 
another and more obvious matter. 


or 





Heroes in Humble Life. 


CLOISTER has recently been built in 

A Aldersgate Street in London, on the walls 

of which are to be placed memorials of 

the deeds of heroism of English men and women 
in humble life. 

Four such tablets have already been erected, 
the inscriptions on two of them reading as follows: 
“Walter Peart, driver, and Harry Bean, fireman, 
of the Windsor Express, on July 18, 1898, whilst 
being scalded and burnt, sacrificed their lives in 
saving the train.” ‘Mary Rogers, stewardess of 
the Stella, March 30, 1899, self-sacrificed by giving 
up her life-belt and voluntarily going down in the 
sinking ship.” 

Nothing can be more inspiring than this public 
recognitioneof the bravery and self-sacrifice of 
obscure heroes and heroines. Westminster Abbey 
is crowded with the tombs of England’s mighty 
dead—her great warriors on land and sea, her 
poets, her statesmen, her authors. Each puts 
forth a silent claim to have helped mankind, and 
pleads to be remembered by his country; but 
until now there has been no public recognition of 
these humble heroes. 

Why should not Americans follow the example 
of the builders of the church in Aldersgate? In 
almost every village church in England are tablets 
recording the names of men belonging to the old 
county families who have died in battle in India, 
Africa or the Crimea. Above the memorial often 
hangs the torn and blood-stained battle-flag under 
which they fought and died. 

Why should not every American village from 
Maine to California keep a record of its sons 
who have sacrificed their lives for their brothers, 
not only the soldier, but the physician, the poor 
engine-driver, the hospital nurse? It would be a 
proud story which would furnish inspiration to 
every boy of the village in years to come; a word 


of cheer: 
that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


—__ ~~» 


Subtle Distinctions at Sea. 


HE division of society into “sets” and 

| “cliques,” more or less exclusive, and more 

or less self-satisfied in comparison with 

those below and envious of those above, is a 

phenomenon by no means more prevalent near the 
top of the social scale than near the bottom. 

Relationship to certain families, residence in 
certain neighborhoods, occupation in certain 
trades or professions—it is in accordance with 
such tests as these, not with those of personal 
worth, that tip-tilted noses sniff scorn at the in- 
truder, or pursed lips relax into smiles of welcome. 

But if—to perpetrate an Irish bull—there is any 
place on the face of the earth where one might 
hope to escape such artificial discriminations, it 
is upon the ocean, where it seems as if the first 
fine salty gale of wind must blow them clean 
away, like so many cobwebs. Yet at sea, too, 
and in the varying branches of the seafaring life,— 
not counting the differing ranks on shipboard 
upon which discipline and efficiency must depend, 
—there is a social scale, distinctly recognized. 

Two delightful anecdotes in illustration of it 
were related by Mr. Dana—the Mr. Dana of “Two 
Years Before the Mast’—to Mr. W. D. Howells. 
It was considered, he declared, “very noble to 
deal in furs from the Northwest, and very ignoble 
to deal in hides along the Mexican and South 
American coasts.” 

Naturally, therefore, every captain preferred to 
be in the fur-carrying’trade ; but once upon a time 
two vessels, one engaged in each of the two trades, 
met in mid-ocean and entered upon the usual 
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nautical dialogue regarding their respective ports 
of departure and destination. It was the honored 
fur-carrier who had begun the conversation, and 
from her came, through the trumpet, the final 
question: 

“What cargo?” 

After all, hides and furs are both pelts; and the 
challenged captain, yielding to temptation, roared 
back recklessly, ‘‘Furs!” 

There was a moment of hesitation; then, word- 
ing his suspicions as considerately as possible, 
the other captain shouted back, ‘(Here and there 
a horn?” 


The grand East-Indiamen, with their beautiful | 


build, their rich cargo, and the Eastern aroma of 
r and splendor that ever attended them, 
were veritable kings of the seas. One of these, 








says Mr. Howells, met a little Atlantic trader, | 


which hailed her. 
“She shouts back through her captain’s trumpet 
that she is from Calcutta, laden with silks, spices 


and other Orient treasures, and in her turn she | 


requires like answer from the sail which has 
presumed to enter into parley with her: ‘What 
cargo?’ The trader confesses to a mixed cargo 
for Boston; and to the final question her master 
replies, in meek apology, ‘Only from Liverpool, 
sir!’ and scuttles down the horizon as swiftly as 
possible.” 


* 
> 





IRISH FUN. 


The quaint repartee and whimsical humor of an 
Irish witness give a fillip of excitement to the 
dullest court-room. Quite recently, says a writer 
in the Green Bag, a woman asked for a warrant 
against a man for using abusive language in the 
street. 

“What did he say?” asked the magistrate. 

“He went foreninst the whole world at the corner 
of Capel Street, and called me, yes, he did, yer 
wuship, an ould encommunicated gasometer.” 

“He called me out of me name,” said a witness, 
in a case of assault. 

The judge, trying to preserve the relevancy of 
the witness’s testimony, said: 

“That’s a civil action, my good woman.” 

The witness’s eyes flashed fire as she looked up 
at the judge, and retorted, ‘“‘Musha then, if ye call 
that a ‘civil action,’ ’tis a bad bla’gard ye must be 
yerself!”’ 

A witness was once asked the amount of his 
gross income. 

“Me gross income, is it?’”’ he answered. “Sure, 
an’ ye know I’ve no gross income. I’m a fisherman, 
and me income is all net.” 

“No man,” said a wealthy but rather weak- 
headed barrister, “should be admitted to the bar 
who has not an independent landed property.” 

“May I ask, sir,” said a witty and eminent Irish 
lawyer, “how many acres make a wiseacre ?” 

The element of the unexpected which charac- 
terizes Irish fun crops out in other places beside 
the court-room. It may be an old story, but itis as 
perennial as its subject, of the priest who preached 
a sermon on “Grace.” ‘“An’, me brethren,” he 
said in conclusion, “if ye have wan spark av 
heavenly grace wather it, wather it continually!” 

Another priest who had delivered what seemed 
to him an excellent and striking sermon was 
anxious to ascertain its effect on his flock. “Was 
the sermon to-day to y’r liking, Pat?” he inquired 
of one of them. 

“Throth, y’r riverence, it was a grand sermon 
entirely,” said Pat, with such genuine admiration 
that his reverence felt moved to investigate 
further. 

“Was there any one part of it more than another 
that seemed to take hold of ye?” he inquired. 

“Well, now, as ye are for axin’ me, begorra, I’ll 
tell ye. What tuk hoult av me most was y’r 


riverence’s parseverence—the way ye wint over | po: 


the same thing agin and agin and agin.” 
——-- ee 
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Lord Chief Justice, standing on the pier, eagerly | 


bulwarks, was unable to discover that of his son. 

Disappointed, and yearning for a parting look, | 
he raised his fingers to his lips, in the manner so | 
familiar to boys, and emitted a shrill whistle. | 
The evidently familiar call brought young Russell 
to the side of the vessel, and father and son, | 
gazing wistfully into each other’s faces, waved 
what proved to be a last farewell. 

The act was characteristic of the man, and a 
hearty cheer from those who heard and saw | 
testified to the fulness of uman sympathy when | 
a “touch of nature” moves it. | 





A Charming Souvenir 
For Companion Subscribers.) 
The Puritan Maid Calendar. 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar for | 
1901 is in the form of a large panel, designed 
to hang upon the wall 
as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in 
twelve colors and gold, 
and is twenty-six inches 
long. a 

The large portrait | 
head is an exact copy of | 
the fine painting by Mr. 
J Paul Selinger. 

a 

Set in a golden oval 
against a background of 
rich roses, with the vig- 
nettes of the months 
tastefully arranged be- 
low, this exquisite picture 
is the prominent feature 
of the most artistic and | 
pleasing Calendar we 
have ever offered. As 
the picture is nearly life 
size, it is especially suit- 
able for framing as a 
permanent ornament. | 


a 
This Beautiful 
Calendar 
is published exclusively 
by The Youth's Compan- 
ion, and cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. It will 
be given to aii new subscribers for 1901, and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 





THIS SMALL CUT SHOWS 
THE FORM OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR, BUT GIVES NO 
IDEA OF ITS SIZE AND 
BEAUTY OF COLOR. 


Our Club List for 1901, 


Giving reduced rates at which other periodicals 
may be ordered with The Companion, will be 
sent to any address upon request. 





SAVED BY A CONTRIBUTION-BOX. 


The conduct of American privateersmen in the 
early wars between this country and England was 
often daring. Their deeds were done mainly in | 
the cause of liberty, but were not always char- | 
acterized by the spirit which makes a story | 
found in a London newspaper of 1814 worthy of 
remembrance. 

A trading-vessel laden with wheat from Cardigan, 
Wales, was taken in the Channel by an American | 
privateer. When the captain of the latter entered 
the cabin to look over his prize he saw a small 
x, With a hole in the top, on which the words | 
““Missionary-Box” were inscribed. On this the | 





| American said to the Welshman: 


Occasionally there is to be found a proprietor | 
of a second-hand bookstore who is something | 


more than the nature of his business would seem 
to indicate. He regards his old and rare volumes 
rather as a collection than a stock of goods, and 
experiences a pang when he parts with one. 

A flippant young man dropped into a second- 
hand bookstore kept by a man of this kind. 

Taking down several choice old books from the 
shelves, he fingered them carelessly and replaced 


| every Monday morning to drop a 


“Captain, what is this?” pointing to the box | 
with his stick. | 
“Oh,” replied the honest Cambrian, heaving a 
sigh, “’tis all over now!” | 
“What?” said the American captain. | 
“Why, the truth is,” said the Welshman, “that 
I and my poor fellows have been accustomed 
eee A each into 
that box for the purpose of sending out mission- 
aries to preach the gospel to the heathen; but it 
is all over now.” 
“Indeed,” answered the American captain, “that 


| is very g 


them. They happened to treat of abstruse subjects 


and did not appeal to him. 

“Are any of these books for hire?” he asked, 
carelessly. 

“No, young man,” sharply answered the pro- 
prietor. “They are for lore.” 


10 


ONLY HALF TRUE. 


The following is an opinion doubtless to be 
shared by many Americans who heard Matthew 
Arnold lecture during his stay among us. After 
his return to London, at the close of his first 
American tour, he visited Mrs. Procter, the widow 
of “Barry Cornwall” and mother of Adelaide 
Procter. 

The lady was then eighty years old, and in 
giving Mr. Arnold a cup of tea, she asked, with 
the pardonable frankness of age: 

“And what did they say about you in America?” 

“Well,” said the literary autocrat, “they said I 
was conceited. They said my clothes did not fit 
me.” 


| for educating a poor young man for the ministry, 
| who rewarded their kindness and self-sacrifice 


After pausing a few minutes he said: “Captain, | 
I’ll not hurt a hair of your head nor touch your 
vessel,” and he immediately departed, leaving the | 
owner to pursue his course io his destined port. | 

| 


GROSS INGRATITUDE. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton used to tell the story of 
a band of good women who furnished the means | 


| by preaching bis first sermon from the text, “Let 


| your women keep silence in the churches.” 


“Well, now,” commented the old lady, “I think | 


they were mistaken as to the clothes.” 


ie ken 


GOOD - BY. 


Since the death ss s | 
ee che Centh of Lard Russell many pleading | he must have walked over six miles, and dreaded 


anecdotes have been told of him, and among them 
one which is marked by an intimate touch of 
family affection, appealingly human. 

His youngest son was about to sail for South 
Africa, as lieutenant in an artillery regiment. 


As the transport parted from her moorings, the | 


| wonder to many visitors. 


Somewhat similar was the experience of Editor 
Cadby, of the Whangville Patriot. He tells it in 
this wise: 

“T gave that boy of mine a college education. I 
had to economize, but I did it. Through my 
acquaintance with a friend in the big city I got 
him a job on a first-class city newspaper. I could 
have made good use of him in my own office, but 
I wanted to do better for him than that. How do 
you suppose he repaid me? The first thing he did 
after he got his chair warm in his new job, by 
George, was to wrife a two-column burlesque on 
country printing-offices!” 


THE NEAREST WAY. 
The crooked streets of Boston are a source of 
A Boston daily paper 
tells of a Western man who was a guest at the 


| Parker House, and went out for a walk. 


He had several hours at his disposal, and 


| wandered about leisurely but aimlessly until he 


was tired with his long walk. He supposed that 
the long walk back to the hotel. Stepping up to a 
policeman on a corner, he asked to be directed the 
nearest way to the Parker House. 

“Well, sir,” said the policeman, courteously, 
“you might cut across the street to the front door, 
but if I were you, I’d walk over on the crossing.” 
He was nearly opposite the hotel. 


| can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 


COMPANION. 


For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma’ 
scanning the faces which lined the vessel’s | and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 


(Ade, | 








STAMPS. Fifty varieties and price-lists for 2 cents. 
s F.G.Jones,108 E.Ormsby St.,Louisville,Ky. | 





Did you ever stop to 
think that the well-known 
cooking experts, Mrs. Rorer, 
Mrs. Ewing, Marion Har- 
land, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. 
Owens, Mrs. Parker, Miss 
Willis, Mrs. Hiller, all use 


and recommend 





WHITE COTTOLENE 
in preference to all other 
cooking fats ? 

Is not their opinion of 
valueto you? ‘Try a pail of 
WHITE COTTOLENE 
and you will find that your 
food will be more delicious, 
appetizing and wholesome 
than ever before. 

There is no hog fat in 
WHITE COTTOLENE. 

Expert Cooks are unani- 
mous in their praise of 
WHITE COTTOLENE 
and use it in preference to 
all other cooking fats. Mrs. 
Ewing, who is dean of the 
Chautauqua (N. Y.) Cook- 
ing School, says: 

“White COTTOLENE is absolutely neutral, 
perfectly odorless and flavorless, and conse- 
quently much superior to lard as a frying 
medium and shortening agent. It is more 


economical, cleaner and more wholesome 
than lard for all cooking purposes.” 


) The N. K. Fairbank Company, 





The pPueey of that most pleas- 
ing of chafing dish delicacies— 
Welsh Rare-bit—is more delightful 
still when served right hot from the 
dish, spread upon Bremner’s Butter 
Wafers—a new, crisp, light and flaky 
wafer with a delicate seasoning of salt. 


BREMNER’S 
Butter Wafers 


are made by the bakers that bake 
the famous Uneeda products, and 
packed in the same air tight, moist- 
ure and dust proof package, bearing 
the In-er-seal trade mark design, 
which always insures freshness. At 
all grocers, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 








Chicago—Sole Manufacturers. 
¢ Our dainty booklet. 
FREE! 2% public Secret.” 
mailed free to any address. For 
one 2-ct. stamp we will send free 


our 125- page recipe book, “Home 
Helps,” edited by Mrs. Rorer. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 








The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Go, Ltd 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER'S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES | 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
y nutritious. The genuine goods 


are carried in the pockets of over 
eight million people—are known 
everywhere as 


The World’s Standard 


because of their mechanical per- 
fection, accuracy and durability. 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by Jewelers everywhere 
in various sizes and styles. 
An Elgin Watch always has the 


word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed, 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, . 








bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co, rimitea, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 17%0. 





TRADE-MARK 








PERFECTION CAKE TIN 
has removable bottom which enables 
you to remove without breaking the 
most delicate cake or pie. Bottom fits 
in groove; will not leak batter. We 
make ten styles, round, square and 
oblong. We are the largest manu- 
facturers of ‘ure Aluminum, Scotch Granite and Tin 
Ware in the world. JENTS, write bow to get free this 
and others of our best selling household novelties—Outfit worth 
$2.00—Express prepaid. Address pee. G 

HOUSEHULD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph Bt. , Chicago, LIL, 
or New York, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. ¥.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Seattle, Wash. 


























TOOTH POWOER 
week it 





Emerson said, ‘‘ Shallow men be- 
lieve in luck—strong men in cause 
and effect.’ Every one appreciates a 
row of beautiful sound teeth set in 
healthy pink gums, but you cannot 
get the effect without the cause. 
Use RUBIFOAM and the effects will 
take care of themselves. 


25 Cents Everywhere. 


Sample Vial and book on the care of the teeth 
mailed on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


Address E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowe tt, Mass. 
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ROM its high turret’s starry face 
The Temple of the Ages flames 

Its signal to a restless race, 
And o’er the blast of human fames, 
Like song of waters, strong and sweet, 
Like solemn thunder clear and bold, 
Its mighty midnight chimes repeat 
The summons on its dial told. 


Hushed Babel kneels. A sobered flock, 
We count the moments lived no more 
While that eventful twelve o’clock 
Beats warning at th’ Eternal Door. 

Nor cares one vanished year to say 

Its parting at the grander close 

Where vast behind us rolls away 

A cycle of a hundred snows. 


Between the centuries are met 

Our losses—and our gains, that climb 
So high what wonder we forget 

The silent larcenies of Time? 

We stand upon the cardinal hour; 

The former, feebler things have passed ; 
In younger life but elder power 

The new-born period rules the last. 


No farthing tapers gleam to-night; 
We burn the cosmic ether-fire. 

Our very worship owns the might 

Of Matter bent to Mind’s desire. 
Divine Invention, gracious Muse, 
Has winged the feet that toiling trod, 
And harnessed with metallic thews 
The elemental laws of God. 


The truth their candle-vigil saw, 

Who watched that distant morning in, 
Has widened till its lightened law 
Makes human thought to freedom twin, 
And faith since yesterday began 

Has caught hope’s sunbeam on the sea, 
And followed Love across the span 
From Horeb hill to Calvary. 


Bells of the young Age! Ring for that 
Whose billowing years have ebbed away! 
Life’s ark is on its Ararat, 

And midnight measures day with day. 
But ever for yon dawning world 

Let old Devotion’s altars burn, 

The covenant rainbow hang unfurled, 
And Mercy’s wandering dove return. 
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Mother’s Love. 


HARLES DAGGART was one 
of three children. When he was 
a boy his father deserted the 
family and was not heard of 
again. All the care of the 
children and the home fell upon 
the mother. 
sorrows and burdens, she found 
herself very poor. Every effort 





was made, every energy strained to rear three | 


| 


| heroines. 





In addition to her | 


lovely little ones. Night and day she toiled, | 
growing steadier and calmer with the struggle | 


as her bitter memories receded, and as the living 
demanded greater watchfulness and care. 

The boy grew up wayward; with curly hair, 
with bright, affectionate ways, with many evil 
tendencies—how like his father! Fear of his 
future chilled the mother’s heart, and love of the 
lad warmed it. She was like a thermometer 
plunged now into cold, now into hot water. It 
is a wonder that her frail frame held together 
at all. 

The time came when it seemed that she could 
endure the struggle and uncertainty no longer. 
Charles began to stay out late; he evidently 
drank at those times—not much, but enough to 
portend future danger. At such crises a mother’s 
love can do little but watch and pray over her 
easily tempted boy. No matter how late he 
came in, she greeted him with a kiss and tucked 
him into bed as if he were still her little child, 
and then she said her prayers for them both as 
she always used to do. 

Suddenly the Spanish War came, and with it 
the harvesting of so many thousands of young 
men. This mother’s son was one of the first to 
enlist, and with death in her heart she bade him 
good-by. 

“You'll write me, dear?” she said, at the last. 
She did not dare to ask him not to drink and 
associate with evil men. He knew how she felt 
about that. 

Week after week went by, and no letter came 
from her boy at Chickamauga. But one day 
she received a letter from the first lieutenant 
of his company, telling her to come quickly. 
Charles was very ill. 

When she arrived he lay in the hospital, 
stricken with death. Typhoid fever, more fatal 
than Spanish bullets, had done its work. She 
bent over her boy,—the most erring, the dearest 
of her children,—and her eyes questioned him 
piteously. 

“I’ve tried,” he whispered, “‘I have tried to be 
different.’’ 

“He has kept good company,’’ said the lieu- 
tenant who had written the letter, “‘and has been 
a good boy.” 

But the lad was now too weak to talk much 
with her. He spoke but twice after this. 

“JT would rather die as I am than live as I 
was,” he said, feebly. Just before he died he 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


whispered: ‘Mother, you loved me into being | 
good.’”’ Who will say that prayer and patience, | 


tenderness and trust for the sake of one we love 


|are not worth the courage and the effort that 


they cost ? 


o> 
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Emily Geiger’s Ride. 

N the firing-line woman may be worse than 
an insignificant unit, but if she cannot 
shoot straight she can and frequently does 

ride as straight as a man, and show a man’s 


| 
| 


resource in emergency. As a natural result each | 


war has its collection of state and national 


heroine of the Revolution, and her claims to 
respect and remembrance are set forth below: 


In the spring of 1781 Gen. Nathaniel Greene 
attempted to capture the most important post 
n upper Carolina, but being advised of rd 
Rawdon's rapid approach with a large British 
force, he withdrew across the Saluda River, and 
was pursued by Rawdon to the Enoree River. 

Rawdon’s forces were reported divided, and 
Greene considered it imperative to communicate 
with General Sumter, who was stationed on the 
Wateree River, so that, united, the two might 
make an attack on the British general. 

General Sumter was over a hundred miles away, 
with many rivers and forests intervening. More 
formidable than these were the British soldiers 
7: every road leading to the south, and the 

ory inhabitants of the country between the two 
patriot forces. There was some difficulty in findin, 
a man willing to undertake the mission, but a gir 
of eighteen came to General Greene and offered 
her services. 

She was Emily, daughter of John Geiger, an 
ardent patriot who was crippled and unable to 
bear arms, and she begged an opportunity to do 
something for her country. She was a g horse- 
woman, and knew the roads for many miles. 

General Greene hesitated to send this defense- 
less girl on so perilous a pune, but finally 
her insistence prevailed. He gave her a written 
message to Sumter, which she memorized before 
beginning her cag 6 

n the evening of the second day, after she had 
crossed the Saluda River and was approachin 
the broad Congaree near Columbia, three o 
Rawdon’s scouts appeared in the road in front. 
As she came from the direction of the enemy and 

ave evasive answers, Emily was taken into Lord 

wdon’s presence. He was suspicious and sent 

for two Tory women living three miles distant to 
search the prisoner. 

During the few minutes that she was left alone 
Emily tore up and swallowed the paper on which 
General Greene’s despatch was written, and her 
secret was safe, although every seam of every 
garment was ripped open by the women searchers. 

When Lord wdon permitted her to continue 
her way, he furnished her an escort to the house 
of a friend several miles distant, and there a fresh 
horse was given her by the patriot. 

Setting out again as soon as it was prudent, 
Emily continued her ride through swamp and 
forest, where the darkness was intense, until 
daylight, when, with the exception of the time lost 
at British ~—— > “jee she had been twenty-four 
hours in the dle. 

At three o’clock on the afternoon of the third 





| - to brave girl rode into Sumter’s camp, and 


ough almost fainting from fatigue and hunger 
delivered clearly the message from Genera 
Greene. It is said that in one hour Sumter was 
ready to march, and soon after joined General 
Greene. In consequence of this union of the 
American forces Rawdon was compelled to retreat 
to Orangeburg. and later, despairing of success, 
he sailed for Euro 


pe. 
Two weeks after her ride Emily Geiger returned- 


home. General Greene presented her with a pair 
of earrings and a brooch that are still in existence, 
as is a beautiful silk shawl presented to her b 
General Lafayette on the occasion of his last visit 
to this country. 


o> 
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College Window- Breaking. 


Te latent savagery and boyishness of the 
college student a century ago found expres- 
sion in ways and acts unknown, even un- 
thought of, in colleges of to-day. Mrs. E. Berkeley, 
in writing of her son’s life at St. Andrews Univer- 
sity, hints at one of the rough customs of that 
period. 


On entering the university, Mr. ry! was 
called upon by a college officer, who asked him to 
= og a pound to pay for the windows he might 

reak. 

“But I never broke any windows,” objected the 
young man. “Why should I do so here?” 

“You will do it at St. Andrews,” was the reply; 
and the pound was given perforce. 

At the end of the term several students cried 
“Now for the windows! Come, it is time to set 


Mr. Berkeley then for the first time found out 
why his pound had been demanded. He was asked 
to join the crowd of boys, and very naturally 
asked what was to be done. 

“Why, break every window in college!” 

“For what reason?” 

“For no reason that we know of, save that the 
boys always do it at the close of every term. It’s 
merry sport!” 

Mr. rkeley declined to participate in such 
sport, and being of pleasing yet dignified mien, he 
was listened to. “I never did such a thing at 
Eton, even when I had more wine than was good 
for me, and I should be ashamed to be guilty of 
such a wretched piece of folly as a young man.” 

e€ spoke so sensibly on the subject that most 
of his fellow students were dissuaded from the 
window-breaking revel, and from that year, 1780, 
practise was discontinued. 
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Electric Shocks. 


LINEMAN on an electric road, who had 

A received a slight shock, described it as 

follows: “I felt as if I had swelled up 

and burst.” An experienced electrician, writing 

in the New Orleans 7'imes-Democrat, gives his 
sensations more fully. 


The sensation of an ordinarily severe shock is 
familiar to the majority of people and is not 
especially peculiar, but a knock-out dose of the 
current is something entirely different. 

I was splicing a connection in a power-house 
and mistook an arc-light feeder, which had sagged 
down, for a dead wire. had a pair of pliers in 
my left hand, and attempted to push it out of the 
ba with them. So much I remember perfectly. 

hen all of a sudden I had a most extraordinary 
sensation. I felt as if m 
and swelling every vein 
pitch of tension. 

The great arteries in my neck seemed to stretch 
until they were as big around as ship cables, and 
were suffocating me with their pressure; and I 
had the same bursting feeling in my eyeballs, my 
tongue, my nostrils, and even the roots of my 


blood were expandin 
mn my body to The lasi 


“A 
All this came over me with terrific swiftness, 


Emily Geiger was South Carolina’s | 





but it was nothing like a stroke of apne or the 
twinkling of an eye. On the contrary, several 
seconds seemed to elapse, and the feeling was so 
entirely different from what I had always spognet 
it would be that it never entered my mind that I 
had been shocked by a high power current. 

Then, as nearly as I can describe it, my over- 
strained tissues appeared to give way, something 
exploded in my brain like a hundred-ton gun, and 
everything became black. Almost immediately 
or so I could have sworn, I opened my eyes and 
found — on the floor, fully conscious, but 
very weak. 

As a matter of fact I had been hurled a dozen 
feet. What I imagined had consumed at least 
a tenth of a second had possibly occupied a 
thousandth part of a second, and I h been 
unconscious fully two hours. 

My experience simply shows what we have 
often observed in dreams, that under abnormal 
conditions the brain loses all conception of time. 
I am pretty positive, from questioning a number 
of people, that everybody who survives a shock 
from a current over a certain voltage has an 
experience very similar to my own. 
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} in front,—at intervals looking round to make sure 
| we were following,—we became interested. 
| When we had followed him about forty yards, 
| he stopped before a door in a high garden wall, 
| and looking round anxiously to see that we were 
| neuetog, reached up his paw in the direction of 
the latch. 
On stretching forth my hand to unfasten the 
| door, his pleasure was exhibited in a most unmis- 
takable manner; but when he saw me try in vain 
| to open it, he became quiet, and looked at me 
| with an expression so manifestly anxious that I 
| could no more have left the r animal thus than 
| L could have left a helpless little child in a similar 
| position. 
With eager attention and expectancy he listened 
| while I knocked, and when at last some one was 
heard coming down the garden path, he bounded 
about with every sign of unlimited joy. 
Now here was one of the so-called “brutes,” 
| which, failing to get in at a certain door, cast 
about for a way out of the difficulty, and seeing us 
some distance down the road (we were the — 
| persons in sight at the ny came to us, attracte 
our attention, took us to the door and told us he 
| wanted it opened. 
| We agreed that the animal had shown a play of 


| emotion and intelligence comparable to that of a 





HAT mock is this of summertide, 
That blue like August’s melting deeps 
Broods softly where earth’s still heart sleeps 

Beneath cold meadows white and wide! 


From out gray skies this wind should blow, 
That chills the soul within my breast; 
Yet radiance clear is in the west, 

And shadows lie across the snow. 


It is no mock—this Sky, this Sun, 
But promise of the hastening days 
When down the waiting woodland ways 
The wakening thrill of spring shall run! 


* 
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A Christmas Present for 
Freddy. 


HE following short story will excite various 

| emotions. Some readers will laugh at it; 

others will be indignant; and every boy 

that reads it will be glad his name is not Freddy 
Keedick. 


“T think I shall have to get a Christmas present 
for little Freddy Keedick,” said Mrs. Dillingham 
to her husband one evening early in December. 

“Don’t you think zee have enough little nephews 
and nieces to provide for in that way?” asked Mr. 
Dillingham. 

“We have enough, that’s true, but Mrs. Keedick 
was so very kind when Nellie was sick in the 
=. that I feel somewhat under obligation to 

r 


“Then I =e Freddy a Christmas present, 
by all means. at do you suppose would be 
suitable ?” 

“T have not been able to make up my mind as 
to that. What do you think?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me!” 

“T have an idea!” exclaimed Mrs. Dillingham. 
“T’ll make a call on Mrs. Keedick this afternoon 
and try to find out what sort of a present would 
be acceptable to Freddy.” 

In pursuance of this resolve, Mrs. Dillingham 
was shown into Mrs. Keedick’s parlor on the 
afternoon of the next day, and after a few pre- 
liminary exchanges of opinion on unimportant 
matters, the conversation was led around to 
Christmas by the caller. 

“I suppose Freddy receives quite a number of 
gifts each Christmas,” said she. 

“Oh yes,” replied Mrs. Keedick. “He has a 
few relatives who always remember him, but 
really the presents we “a the most are 
those his ye and I give him.” 

“That is because you know what pleases him 
best,” said Mrs. Dillingham. 

“Yes, that’s it. I haven't much patience with 
| ~d toys that his Uncle Henry and his Aunt Polly 

ring. 


db 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I prefer something useful! Now that 
French clock on the mantel there has given me 


more satisfaction than any other present Freddy 
has ever received at Christmas.” 

“Was that a Christmas present to Freddy?” 
asked Mrs. —e in surprise. 

“Yes. We needed a clock in this room, and I 
told Mr. Keedick that as we had to ft Freddy a 
p= 5 present we might as well buy him a 
ce ” 


“Does Freddy like it?” 

“Well, he doesn’t exactly go into raptures over 
it, but I find it very useful indeed. Then Freddy 
has plenty of trash pe to him at Christmas, so 
that it really doesn’t matter. Then I like him to 
have useful things, an know. That writing-desk 
there was another Christmas present to Freddy.” 

“But that is a lady’s writing-desk.” 

“T know it is. ou see I had decided that he 
ought to have a writing-desk because it would be 
so useful, but when I went to buy it, I could not 
find a desk suitable for a small boy. However, I 
saw that pa | lady’s desk for sale at a bargain, 
and I thought it would be sinful to lose the oppor- 
tunity of getting it for Freddy, as I had gone out 
for the very purpose of buying him a desk.” 

“T see,” replied Mrs. Dilling! 

“Then those lovely vases in the parlor, which 
to have admired so often, are also some of 

reddy’s Christmas presents. The way we ha 
pened to get them was this: Mr. Keedick could 
not think of eg gb to buy for Freddy 
last Christmas, and I happened to think of those 
vases, which I had seen at such a very reasonable 
peeee in a store down-town. The parlor was so 

are of ornaments that we needed them very 
badly, and so I went straight out and bought 
them for Freddy.” 

Mrs. Dillingham rose to go, and as Mrs. Keedick 
followed her caller to the door, she continued to 
—- how much more sensible it was to give 
children useful presents rather than gimcracks, 
which are broken in a week or two. 

Mrs. Dillingham went home, and surprised her 
husband with the announcement that she had 
decided to give Freddy Keedick a handsome sofa- 
pillow for Christmas. 
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An Australian Dog Story. 


N Australian tells in the London Spectator 
A the story of a dog, which is interesting to 
those who love to study canine character 

and intelligence. He writes from Melbourne. 


While walking with a lady friend along Studley 
Park Road, Kew (a suburb of Melbourne), on a 
very quiet afternoon some time ago, we were 
surprised by a large St. Bernard dog, which came 
be to us and deliberately pawed my leg several 

mes. 

Our perplexity at his extraordinary behavior 
was ey not unmixed with a little misgiving. 
for he was an animal of formidable size an 
strength; but as he cg evident signs of satisfac- 
tion at our noticing him, and proceeded to trot on 


| human being; and, indeed, we felt so much akin 
| to the noble creature that we have both, since 
| then, been very loath to class dogs as “inferior 
| animals.” 
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| Exciting Chase. 


| YOUNG man had taken his wheel, in 
} making a journey of several hundred miles 
to inspect some Western land. In the 
' course of his trip he crossed a large prairie field, 
broken near the middle by a high transverse 
| ridge. Says Rev. C. T. Brady, who tells the story: 
When he had climbed the ridge and mounted his 
| wheel to proceed, he noticed what the rise of 
| ground had obscured: that the field was filled 
| with Texas cattle, grazing in little bunches of ten 
| to fifty. Just as he started one of the “long- 
horns” caught sight of him, and the bunch followed 
| its leader, to investigate. The young man natu- 
} reuy quickened his pace, and the cattle took after 
| him. 
| Presently other bunches caught the contagion 
| of pursuit, and all the cattle started upon a grand 
| man-hunt. 

The trail was straight and level, leading to a bi 
ag The vey bent over his wheel and pedale 
| for his life. e could hear the bellowing of the 
| cattle and the pounding of their feet behind him; 
| but he looked neither to right nor left. Wha 
| should he do when he reached the gate? 
| No matter. All his mind was fixed upon the 
| necessity of keeping ahead. He neared the gate, 
| and it was open. e dashed through like a flash 
of lightning, lost his pedals, struck a rock, was 
| pitched off and lay senseless on the ground. 

It had happened that the man who owned the 
| range was visiting it at that moment. He had 
| seen the bo in his race for life, and had opened 
the gate to let him pass through. Then, with two 
Pa ~ wes attendants, he rode in and headed off the 
ner 
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His One Idea. 


HE amusing story of the German artist, 
Adolf Menzel, and his model, told in a 
recent number of The Youth’s Companion, 
| recalls another anecdote of that remarkable 
| man’s alertness in seizing every opportunity for 
sketching and studying from nature. The story 
went the rounds of Berlin art circles, and whether 
true or not, it serves at least to illustrate the 
repute in which Menzel is held among his con- 
Sréres as an indefatigable worker and student. 


| The habit of study has become so much a part 
| of his nature that even to-day, despite his eighty- 
five years, which seem to have brought no abate- 
ment of his powers, he may be seen at any time of 
| the - or night in the streets and cafés of Berlin, 
| gathering material for future pictures. 
| Some years ago Menzel had consented to act as 
| mentor for a group of young artists, and having 
| pone their model one —~ ae as was his custom, 
| he left them to their work. he model, it seems, 
was new to the profession and unequal to the 
strain of remaining immovable in one position, 
and so promptly fainted. 

While the young men were making futile 
| attempts at resuscitation, one of their number 
| ran excitedly to the master’s studio, informed him 
| what had happened and asked what to do. 
| “Dot” exclaimed the Herr Professor. ‘The best 

thing you can do is to sketch it. You may never 
| have another such opportunity.” 
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The Hen’s Delusion. 


PHRAIM KNOX lived in the center of his 

FE native village, and his hens wandered here 

and there at their own sweet will, to the 

| frequent annoyance of his neighbors. Ephraim, 

| however, was no respecter of persons, and con- 

| sidered his hens “as good as anybody,” and 
desirable visitors. 


When it was decided that the town library 
should be built in a vacant lot ‘“‘next door to him,” 
— was filled with pride and joy, and he and 
his hens superintended operations from the first. 

Ephraim’s brother Seth was not devoted to hens. 
One day he was passing the site of the library 
with a friend and stopped to view the progress of 
affairs. Ephraim’s hens were there, cacklin 
away as if their lives depended on it. Seth looke 
at them in disgust. 

“What in the world are those hens making such 
a noise for, do you suppose? There aint any 
grain in there,” said the friend. 

“Well,” remarked Seth, dryly, “they’ve had the 
oversight of ’most everythin in town. You know 
the corner-stone of the building was laid yester- 
day, and I cale‘late that speckled hen over there 
thinks she laid it!” 


~~ 
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Not Second Sight. 
|" happenings that savor of the supernatural, 





there is often less rather than more than is 
“dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


In the English county of Wiltshire there lived a 
woman whose deceased husband had been a pig- 
dealer. After his death it was her habit to remar 
to chance visitors, without looking out the window: 

“That’s a nice lot of young pigs, those.” 

“Where?” the person present was sure to ask. 

“Comin’ down the road,” was the invariable 
reply. ‘“They’re in a cart, and what’s more, there’s 
a fine fat zow among ’em.” 

And it would not be long before a cart would 
appear, and in it a litter of pigs, and among them 
the sow which the woman had perceived at such 
a distance up the road. One day a visitor who 
saw in this exhibition an evidence of second sight, 
exclaimed: 

“How do you doit? Itis oy wonderful!” 

“Taint no miracle,” was the modest aay 





“T’ve just got my ear trained to pigs—that’s a 
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ier . ‘ << ry ill a act EN Christmas Presents, all new and fine; 

LRN Tp ir Nip Re Polly dropped the dolly — then there were 9. 
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Nine Christmas Presents, some small, some great; 
Baby tore the picture -~ book — ther there Were 8. 

3 re) > ] ce ) 9 °o 2 2 

IGHT Christmas Presents; Rob and Dick and Bevan _ 


Together broke the rocking-horse — then there were 7. 
©e000000000 


SEVEN Christmas Presents; Tommy, 
cutting sticks, 
Lost his shiny jack - Knife — then 
there were 6. 
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Hix Christmas Presents; Jimmy 
went to drive, 
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[ive Christmas Presents; through 
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ah open door ” 
The pussy~Kitten ran away— then there were 4. @ 
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[our Christmas, Presents, beautiful to see; 
The engine burst its poiler—then there were 3. 
9o0o 0909093808908 8 D8 
HREE Christmas Presents; 
little sister Sue 


Overwound the music - box — ar 
then there were 2.~2* 
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[wo Christmas Presents; 
> Nee Dicky went to run, 
y Fell and smashed his 
watch -glass— then there was, I. 
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There were ten Christmas Presents 
When the day dawned bright; ’ 


J. 
\, Not one of them was left on Christmas night. 57 )) 
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C URRENT- EVENTS 


THE ARMY REORGANIZATION BILL, which | 
the House of Representatives passed December | 
6th by a vote of 166 to 133, fixes the minimum 
strength of the army at about 60,000 men, and | 
the maximum at about 100,000, and gives the 
President authority, at his discretion, to enlist 
any number of men between these limits. The 
existing army is distinctively an infantry army, 
but the reorganization bill provides 
increase in the cavalry and artillery strength. It | 
provides also for the organization of native troops | 
in Porto Rico and the Philippines. The vote on | 
the passage of the bill was a party one, except | 
that three Democrats, Messrs. Hall of Penney | 
vania and Underhill and Clayton of New York, | 








voted for the bill, and one Republican, Mr. | 
McCall of Massachusetts, voted against it. 

Tur Army “CANTEEN” came under consid- 
eration in connection with the Army Reorgani- 
zation Bill. The bill, as reported, contained | 
provisions forbidding the detailing of soldiers to 
conduct canteens, but leaving it open to civilians 
to sell liquor at such places. The House, on 
motion of Mr. Littlefield of Maine, and by a 
vote of 159 to 51, substituted a provision wholly 
prohibiting the sale of or dealing in beer, wine 
or any intoxicating liquors “by any person in 
any post, exchange or canteen, or army transport, 
or upon any premises used for military purposes 
by. the United States ;” and directing the Secre- 
tary of War to carry the prohibition into effect. 

Tur OLEOMARGARINE BiLL.—In the 
House of Representatives, December 7th, the 
Grout oleomargarine bill, so called from its 
author, Mr. Grout of Vermont, was passed by a 
vote of 196 to 92. The bill makes all imitation 
butter and cheese products subject to the police 
powers of the state or territory into which they 
are transported, but does not permit a state or 
territory to forbid the sale of such products when 
they are free from coloration in imitation of the 
genuine. ‘The bill heavily increases the tax on 
oleomargarine which is colored in imitation of 
butter, and materially reduces the tax on uncol- 
ored oleomargarine. The purpose of the bill, as 
explained by its advocates, is to protect the dairy 
interests by preventing the fraudulent sale of 
oleomargarine as real butter, at the same time 
cheapening the cost of oleomargarine in its 
natural color for those who wish to consume it. 

HOLLAND AND PoRTUGAL.—Trouble has 
arisen between Holland and Portugal, owing to 
the course of the Portuguese government in 
withdrawing its exequatur from Herr Pott, 
the Dutch consul at Lourenco Marquez. The 
Minister of the Netherlands at Lisbon and the 
Portuguese Minister at The Hague have been 
recalled from their respective posts. <A visit of 
the British Channel Squadron to Lisbon has 
been made the occasion of an announcement of 
an alliance between Great Britain and Portugal. 

SoutH AFRICAN AFFAIRS.—An “Afri- 
cander Congress,” at Worcester, Cape Colony, 
December 6th, was attended by about 6,000 Dutch 
residents of the colony. It adopted resolutions 
demanding the termination of the war, and 
declaring that nothing short of the independence 
of the Free State and the Transvaal would insure 
peace in South Africa. In anticipation of dis- 
loyal demonstrations, the government had 
assembled troops at Worcester, and guns were 
trained on the place where the congress was 
held. The speakers, however, repudiated all 
idea of rebellion——The British policy was 
defined in a speech by Mr. Chamberlain in the 
House of Commons, December 7th. He expressed 
the hope that very soon a civil administration 
might be established in both the Orange River and 
Transvaal colonies. After their pacification, the 
government intends to administer them as crown 
colonies, but ultimately to give them self-govern- 
ment.—Mr. Kruger is to make his home in 
the Netherlands. He has been warmly received ; 
but the Dutch government, although friendly to 
him, announces that it cannot 
take the initiative in proposing 
arbitration between the Boers 
and England. 

F A NEw AMBASSADOR TO 

» Irary.—The President has 
appointed the Hon. George von 
L. Meyer, of Massachusetts, 
to succeed Gen. William F. 
Draper of the same state as 
ambassador to Italy. The ap- 
pointment had been offered to and declined by 
ex-Governor Wolcott of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Meyer is 42 years old. He was for three years 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives, but has held no national office. 





HON, GEO. VON L. MEvER. 
















A NATIONAL CELEBRATION.—The centen- 
nial anniversary of the founding of the seat of the 
national government at Washington was cele | 
brated with imposing ceremonies December 12th. 
The exercises included a parade, a reception to | 
governors of states and territories, and orations in 
the hall of the House of Representatives. 
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| STUDY LAW AT HOME. 


For over eight years we have been success- 
| full teaching law by mail and preparing 3. 
students for admission to the bar. 
CHICAGO ener Mew ae SCHOOL OF LAW, e,2 
~~ Chicago. 


$3. 5 HEAW RAINCD HEAVY RAINCOAT. 


~~ Men's Regular $10. 00 
Heavy Weight Sock and Blue —- 
Wai roof Double - Breas 
RAINCOAT AND MACKINTOSHES 
Closing Out at $3.95. 


mention this paper and send to u 
state your height and weight, state 
number of inches aroun 

breast, taken over vest, under coat 










We teach mechanics the theory of their work. We ae 





misplaced fe to change their work. We ena 
young peo (0 8%; rt ae while learning ere 
Sessions. ents and graduates in Mechanica 


Civil, Biccarieat | Pi meme ey ichsieaanes teste 
etc. Write for circular Hlaternaton subject w n 
interests you. 








Catalogue 
Free. 











SAVE COLDS! BARNEY & BERRY, 



















79 Broad Street, 
SAVE tons up byt ore, and we will 
MA send you this coat by express 
SICKNESS ! SPRINGFIELD, SS. subject to examination. Examine 
and try it on at your express office, 
SAVE DOC- and if found exactly as represented, 
the most wonderful _— ron ever 









saw or heard of, and to any 
be ot mtg 9 Qi uy y for Si, 


THIS Saran 
is the latest 1901 style, easy fitting, 
made am Re an extra 


weight Tyler terproof 
Mackintos be rcleth cithorbiackor blue, 


| one of the finest heavy a wanerenoel fabrics on the 
| market. Has an extra Sg og Snag Fe waterproof 
| ning, made in the latest Bo: as illustrate 
double stitched t Rronanout, cae cokes, ventila' 
gesapades, is suitable for both rain or evengent, eure 


the eatest value ever known. For 
= *s mackintoshes, write for Book No. Se 


samples o: 
Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








TORS’ BILLS! 
WEAR GOOD 
RUBBERS! 


Hood Rubbers 
are the best. 
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OUR NEW WAY. 
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ee 
GUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJO, VIOLIN 
PIANO AND ORGAN SELF - TAUGHT 


Without Notes, by FIGURE MUSIC. We ship fi 
ment to each locality at an EXTRA BIG DISCOU NT, — 
to advertise our goods and we erage “+ — ware 
jarge and high-sounding newspape: id di — 
the manufacturers. BIG ILLU STRATED C1 CATALOG F 

C. HOWE, Migr., 1646 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 








HOOD RUBBER CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
















New Companian Sewing Machine. 


BALL BEARINGS. 


= New Companion is now recognized as one of the leading and most popular High-Grade Sewing 
Machines. The factory where it is made is one of the largest, most modern, best equipped and firmly 
established in the world. For this reason extra parts, needles, etc., can ALways be obtained when needed. 

The New Companion is strictly high-grade, both in material and construction. We sell it at practically 
wholesale price because the machine is shipped direct 
from the factory to the home, thus saving the middle- 
man’s profit and numerous incidental expenses. 

The New Companion is the machine for the 
HOME or for the DRESSMAKER. It is easy to operate, 
attractive in design and 
does a wide range of 
work. Notice some of 
its special features : 


































Some Special 
Features. 



















Ball Bearings. 
Twin Spool Holder. 
Self-Setting Needle. 

Thread Cutter. 

Automatic Tension. 

Self-Threading Shuttle. 
2uartered Oak Tables. 
Automatic Bobbin Winder. 
Tension Liberator. 

Double Feed. © 

Full Set Attachments. 

Shipped Ready for Use. 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 
Thirty Days’ Trial Allowed. 
Warranted for Ten Years. 













‘*After nearly 10 months’ use of my New Companion Sewing Machine 
I am ready to sing its praises.’’—Mrs. J. A. LEETE, Holcomb, N. Y. 






**T have used my New Companion Sewing Machine six years and 
find it as good as new, and like it very much.’’—Mkrs. E. H. Hott, 
Madison, Me. 


‘The New Companion Sewing Machine which you sent us about 
two years ago gives perfect satisfaction, and is admired by all who see 
it.’’"—GeEo. BippiInc, Newfane, N. Y. 








‘*The New Companion Sewing Machine sent us last year is just fine. 
It is equal to any fifty-dollar machine the agents sell here.’”>—Mnrs. 
Dr. T. W. HERRON, Lesterville, Ind. 








‘*Having tried and proved the New Companion Sewing Machine, I 
am pleased to say that it meets our expectations fully in every particu- 
lar, and in our judgment is the peer of any high-priced machines on the 
market. The ladies say, ‘It is a thing of beauty, and a joy forever.’ ’’ 
J. C. YONGUE, Orangeburg, S. C. 


.- We Pay the Freight ... 


We Orrer THREE Styzes, Atso a CHorce or ErrHeR Oak or Biack WALNUT Woopwork. 


Style No. 1, Five Drawers, Extension Leaf, $19.00. 
Style No. 2, Drop Head, Seven Drawers, $21.75. 
Style No. 3, Parlor Cabinet with Drop Head, $23.75. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Machine, rreicHT pam, at any freight office east of Colorado. 
In Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four States, we will 
deliver any style Machine free for $3.00 extra. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST DESCRIPTIVE BOOK, ALSO FREE SAMPLES OF WORK. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Cotumbus Ave., Boston, Massachusetts. 
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TELEGRAPHING AND TELEPHONING SIM- 
ULTANEOUSLY.—A successful experiment in 
the use of single lines for simultaneous telegraph- 
ing and telephoning is reported from Berlin. 
The system is employed by the fire brigade of 
that city. Each fire-cart is provided with a 
portable telephone apparatus. which can be 
attached to the alarm pillars in various parts of 
the city, and operated with the same wires 
employed for telegraphing. Experience has 
shown that the switching in of the telephone in | 
no way influences the telegraph service. During 
simultaneous telegraphing and telephoning a 
slight knocking is perceptible in the telephone, | 
but the noise is not sufficient to destroy the 
audibility of the messages. 


EvEN Bups Grow OLp.— According to| 
Prof. Adam Sedgwick there is reason to believe | 
that buds share in the growing old of the parent | 
plant. -He illustrates his meaning in this way: 
Suppose the average life of an individual plant— | 
say a tree—to be 100 years, then a bud removed 
when the parent plant is 50 years old will also be 
virtually 50 years of age, and if transplanted by | 
grafting will be able to live on the graft only 50 | 
years more. 


JAPANESE PAPER PLANTS.—It is said 
that the introduction of European methods of 
manufacture threatens to destroy the distinctive 
qualities of Japanese paper. It is a wood or 
bark paper, made from several plants, having 
no English names, which are cultivated for the 
purpose. In Japan its varieties are numerous 
and its uses innumerable. It serves for window 
lights, and for light partitions between rooms. 
Brilliantly colored lanterns are made of it, and 
umbrellas are covered with it. It is used for 
printing bank-notes. Oiled, it makes waterproof 
garments, and covered with paste it forms tapes- 
tries. When varnished it can be made to imitate 
Cordovan leather. Handkerchiefs, cords and 
pressed articles resembling papier-mdché are 
among the things formed from this most useful 
paper. 


Is THE Lost PLEIAD Founp ?—One of the 
most beautiful legends relating to the stars is that 
of “the lost Pleiad.”” It would appear that in 
ancient times ordinary eyes saw distinctly seven 
stars in the group of the Pleiades, although now 
only six are thus visible. The lost Pleiad has 
been a subject not only for poets, but for astrono- 
mers, who have frequently discussed the question 
whether such a star ever really existed. Recently 
the question has been revived, and the English 
astronomer, Mr. W. T. Lynn, after declaring that 
there can scarcely be a doubt that in former times 
seven stars were clearly visible in the Pleiades, 
quotes approvingly the suggestion of Professor 
Pickering that the faint star known as Pleione is 
the lost Pleiad. This opinion is based on the 
peculiar appearance of the spectrum of Pleione, 
which indicates that it may be an irregularly 
variable star. a | 

CLoup PHOTOGRAPHY.—The photograph- | 
ing of clouds has recently become a recognized | 
branch of practical meteorology. It also affords | 
beautiful pictures for the collections of amateur 
photographers. The French astronomer, Mon- 
sieur Antoniadi, of the Juvisi observatory, who | 
has had much experience in cloud photography, | 
says that all kinds of cameras, large and small, ! 1 
mounted and unmounted, can be employed for | 
the purpose; but considerable practise is required | 
to determine the proper time of exposure. In | 
order to quench the blue of the sky and bring out 
the contrast between the clouds and their back- 
ground, yellow screens, preferably composed of 
thin cells containing a chemical solution, are 
employed. Exposures vary from a small fraction | 
up to one-third of a second. 

THE SALT LAKE OF LARNARCA.—In the 
island of Cyprus is a basin cut off from the sea, 
although sunk slightly below sea-level, which 
contains a salt lake from which a considerable 
harvest of salt is annually obtained in August, 
when the fierce summer heat dries up the water. 

C. V. Bellamy, who recently visited the 
lake called Larnarca, thinks sea-water percolates 
through the rocks into the basin, thus supplying 
the salt. A single heavy rain in midsummer has 
sometimes sufficed to ruin the salt crop, and the 
Cyprians, in order to protect the valuable lake as 
much as possible, have constructed channels to 
carry off the flood water of rains from the om 
of the basin into the sea. 





CENTRAL AsIA’s LARGEST RIVER. — 
Recent reports from Dr. Sven Hedin, whois again 
exploring Central Asia, strengthen the impression 
which his previous explorations have given of | 
the extraordinary character of that part of the 
world. Salt lakes, dried up lake-beds, abandoned 
habitations and temples and interesting people, 
hitherto almost unknown, are among his discov- 
eries. He also reports that the Tarim River in 
Eastern Turkestan, which he has surveyed for a | 
long distance, is the largest river in the interior 
of Asia. Over a part of its course the river is | 
simply a multitude of small interchained lakes. | 
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ON FOOD, 


Lack of knowledge regarding the kind of food 
to give to people, particularly invalids, frequently 
causes much distress, whereas when one knows 
exactly the kind of food to give to quickly rebuild 
the brain and nerve-centers, that knowledge can 
be made use of. 

A young Chicago woman says: “Other instances 
of the wonderful qualities possessed by Grape- 
Nuts food are shown in my grandmother’s and 
mother’s cases. Grandmother’s entire left side 
became totally paralyzed, from a ruptured capil- 
lary of the brain. The doctor said it would be 
impossible for her to live a week. She could not 
take ordinary food and we put her on Grape-Nuts, 
in an effort to do all for her we could. 

“To the astonishment of the doctor and the 
delight of all of us, she slowly rallied and recoy- 
ered. It was pronounced the first case of the 
kind on record. The doctor said nothing could 
have produced this result but food. 





“We had been led to use Grape-Nuts because | 


of the effect on mother. She has been troubled 
with a weak stomach all her life, and the last few 
years been gradually losing weight and strength. 
She has tried everything, almost, that has been 
recommended by good authority, and until she 
used Grape-Nuts food, nothing seemed to do her 
any good. Since taking up Grape-Nuts she has 
been constantly improving until now’she is free 
from any of the stomach troubles, and is strong 
and well. Please do not publish my name.” 
Name can be given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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here, and when competent we will “he Ip to start 
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VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
Containing 325 Pages, Over 2,500 Recipes, Bound in Cloth. 
TO ALL PURCHASERS. Agents make 25 Per Cent. 
SEND FOR NEW TERMS, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
B W i 
ea riter. 
Manuscripts revised, edited and criticised by an ex- 
nome. Send stamp for prospectus — contains many 
helpful suggestions to young writers and much valua- 
WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, Box 1990 K. NEW YORK. 


, including a copy of the Studebaker Grand March, 
LEARN PROOF-READING. 
weekly? Situations always obtainable. We are the 
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arntelegraphy 
nation. we also pay one-half your railroad fare to the | 

Commission selling our goods. 
P. O. Box 289, Dept. Y. C., 31,33 Vesey St., N.Y. 
verienced editor. Wea you in earning an income at 
ble information regarding story-writing. Address, 
taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and 
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We guarantee to teach you by mail so easily and 
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Trim your own hats or engage in the 
millinery business. Materials at wholesale. 
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Ask for Current 
Comments, No. 16. 


DR. HAYES 


Desires Correspondence with OLD 
CHRONIC CASES of 


Asthma 


pronounced incurable and hopeless by phy- 
sicians who have not made a study of the 
disease. Many such have been fully restored 
to health by br. Hayes’ treatment. 
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‘* THE ‘SALT’ OP SALTS.”’ 


BBEY’S 
=: SALT 


vescent 
The Salt Extracted from the Juices of Fresh Fruits. 


CURES... 
Headache, 
Constipation, | 
Indigestion. 


Charles G. Purdy, M. D., states: “‘The most 
effective and elegant aperient Salt for clearing 
the Gastro-intestinal tract, is Abbey's Effer- 
vescent Salt. It is the only one which I have 
found suitable for children, and for my 
use. have never found a 
satisfactory.” 


own 
preparation so 


Sold by most druggists or sent by mail. 
25C., 50C., $1.00 per bottle. 
THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 
Room 3, I! Murray Street, N. Y. 
Booklet free on request. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


mention this paper and send to us, 
state your height, weight, number 
of inches around body at waist and 
bust, length of skirt in front from 
waist to bottom, and we will send 
you Our New, Perfect a 
FROOF SKIRT AND CAPE by express, 
.D., Bubject to examination, Y«u 
can examine and try it on at your 
express office, and if found the 
most stylish waterproof suit 
you ever saw, the equal of any 
thing you could have made at 
three times our price, superior 
to waterproof suits that sell generally 
at $6.00 to $10.00, then pay the ex- 
press agent OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
PRICE FOR THE COM 

PLETE SKIRT AND CAPE, . 
and express charges. THESE 
SUITS are made from an extra 
quality waterproof cashmere mack- 
intosh cloth, in black or navy 
blue, lined with extra quality 
plaid waterproof lining. 

Cape is lined with an extra qual- 
ity waterproof lining, made with 
double cape, velvet collar, extra well finis ved through 
out. Skirt Latest style, adjustable at waist, buttons down 
either side, extra quality plaid waterproof lining. Sizes to fit 
a waist from 22 to Winches. Buttons concealed by deep 

y. Can be worn in place of or over an ordinary skirt 
A $2.96 fashionable suit for rainy y meaty, and lone? “5 yoy 
such as was never before offered Cape on 
skirt only, $1.50. For free cloth samples = everyting 
mackintoshes, write for Sample Book No. 
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RELIABLE CURE 


For Coughs, Catarrh and 
Bronchitis. 


THE ONLY CURE, 


Because it is the only germicide that 


can be inhaled, and because it is through 


inhalation alone that the diseased parts 
of the air passages can be reached. 
You breathe it. We refund the money 


if it fails to cure. 
| FREE. Five days’ treatment FREE. 
Trial Outfits 25: 


and medical advice 
Outfits complete $1.00. 
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weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 


THE YOUTH’S 


say misanthropical. In one cellar at Epernay he 
came across an old man who assured him that 
the place was filled with ghosts and goblins. 

It is hard to realize that underneath the primi- 
tive villages where the vineyards grow there are 
springing up subterranean cities of great impor- 
tance, but this is the case. Men must search 


understand the life of the people of Champagne. 


Telly TH’S COMPANION isan illustrated | below, and not above, ground if they would 


price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single bat gee od issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eigh 


t—which is the number | 


given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 


the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
nertber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-ottice Money-Order, or 
au Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
eceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion. 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CORNS. 
CORN is an overgrowth of the 
horny layer of some portion 
of the skin of the foot, induced 







in one spot by the shoe. 


inent portion of one of the 
toes, more commonly the little toe, 
but may be on the sole of the foot 
or even on the ankle-bone. 

It begins by an increase in size of the papille 
in the deeper part of the skin, and this induces an 


| 





by friction or undue pressure | 
It is | 
situated generally on a prom- | 


| 


BEGUILING CHILDHOOD. 


When my little son could scarcely walk, says 
Rev. C. T. Brady, a Western missionary, I took 
him to the cathedral one day, when I returned for 
something I had forgotten after morning service. 


I left the child in the nave, and when I went 
back to him he had advanced half-way up the 
middle aisle, and was standing where the sun 
threw a golden light about his curly head. A tiny 
object he was in that great church. 

t was very still. He was looking about in every 
direction in the most curious and eager way. To 
my fancy he seemed like a little angel when he 
said in his sweet, childish treble, which echoed 
and reéchoed beneath the vaulted roof: 

“Papa, where’s Jesus? Where’s Jesus?” 

He had been told that the church was the house 
of the Saviour, and on this, his first visit, he 
expected to see his Lord. 

hat baby is quite grown up now. Not in the 
faintest particular does he resemble an angel. 
The other day, when I rode off to the wars, he 
astonished even me with this request: 

“Papa, if you get wounded, don’t we to bring 
me the bullet that knocks you out. I want it for 
a souvenir for my collection.” 

Fortunately for me, if unfortunately for him, I 
brought him no bullet. 


BOGGED. 


While travelling in Cornwall, in 1891, Rev. 8. 
Baring-Gould came near being overwhelmed in a 
bog. He and his companion got lost, and at dusk 
found themselves in a bog called Redmire. Six 
bullocks had already been lost there that year. 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s adventure is related in his 
“Book of the West.” 


All at once I sank above my waist, and was | 


being sucked farther down. I cried to my com- 
panion, but in the darkness he could not see me, 
and had he seen me he could have done nothing 
for me. The water finally reached my armpits. 
—— 1 had a stout bamboo, some six feet 
long, and I placed this athwart the surface and 
held it with my arms as far expanded as possible. 
By jerks 1 succeeded in a ifting myself 
and throwing my body forward, till finally I was 
able to cast myself at full length on the surface. 


increase in the production of the searf-skin, or | The suction had been so great as to tear my leather 


horny layer. The scarf-skin soon becomes inordi- 
nately thick, and, the pressure from the shoe 
continuing, is pushed back against the enlarged 
papillw, causing their final atrophy. 


| 


| 


| 


gaiters off ay legs. 

I lay at full length, pasping for nearly a quarter 
of an hour before I had breath and strength to 
advance, and then wormed myself along on m 
breast till I reached dry land. My companion, it 


This formation of a corn affords a curious illus- | turned out, had had a similar experience. 


tration of the defeat of nature’s well-meant efforts 
to prevent trouble; for the increased thickness of 
the horny layer is intended to afford protection 
to the enlarged and tender papillz, a purpose 
which would be well accomplished did the process 
stop there. But the friction by the shoe keeps up 
the irritation, and more and more of the horny 
covering is manufactured, until, instead of afford- 
ing protection, it is actually the cause of all the 
pain. 

After a time the spot where the corn is seems to 
acquire a bad habit, and the formation of the corn 


will go on even after the offending shoe has been | 


discarded. 
The first thing to do for a corn is to get new 


shoes that are so snug as not to rub the foot any- | 


where, and so loose as not to make pressure in 
one spot more than in another. 

The top of the corn may be pared with a sharp 
knife, extreme care being taken—especially in the 
ease of the aged—not to cut the sound skin; or it 
may be filed down to the level of the surrounding 
skin; or the entire corn may sometimes be 
loosened with a dull knife-blade or by the finger- 
nail, and extracted from its bed. 

When this cannot be done, removal may be 
facilitated by moistening the corn every other day 
with glacial acetic acid, the softened part being 
subsequently scraped away with a dull knife or a 
small file. A salve containing salicylic acid, 
applied every night, will also frequently loosen 
the corn so that it can be pulled out. This is the 
basis of many of the popular corn plasters. 

A soft corn, which is merely a corn that is always 
moist on account of its location on the inner 
surface of one of the toes, should be treated by 
keeping a piece of absorbent cotton between the 
toes so as to prevent maceration, and by bathing 
it frequently with strong alum water. 


— 


UNDERGROUND CHAMPAGNE. 


Visitors to France may go out of their way to 
gaze upon the quaint architecture and crumbling 
houses of Epernay, or the Roman antiquities and 
grand old cathedral of Rheims, but the real 
towns of Champagne are to be looked for under- 
ground. These are the bustling, busy places 
where the business of Champagne is carried on. 
They are of vast extent. 

American and British workingmen would prob- 
ably not trouble themselves to obtain employment 
in underground Champagne. Day after day the 
work-people leave the outer world for eleven and 
twelve hours at a time to discharge duties which, 
if not particularly arduous, must be wearisome by 
reason of their monotony. 

An intelligent Frenchman assured a writer in 
the Royal Magazine that he had worked below 
ground for nearly forty-five years. His duties 
consisted in shaking bottles to dislodge the sedi- 
ment. He said that he had shaken fifty-five 
bottles a minute during each working day of 
twelve hours for these forty-five years, and then 
asked the writer to calculate how many bottles 
he had shaken. It is no great wonder that after a 
moment’s consideration the visitor took to his 
heels. 

Underground Champagne has a reputation for 
producing good wines, but according to the writer 
the business tends to sour the dispositions of the 
workers. He found most of them taciturn, not to 


AN AMUSED FOE. 
The proprietor of a small store in New York 


owns a black kitten that cultivates a habit of | 


‘squatting on its haunches, like a bear or a kan- 
garoo, and then sparring with its forepaws as if 
it had taken lessons from a pugilist. The Tele- 
gram tells how the kitten conquered a big dog. 

A gentleman took into the store an enormous 
black dog, half Newfoundland, half collie, fat, 
neahe gm p= and intelligent. The tin 
nstead of bolting at once for shelter, retreated a 
few paces, sat erect on its hind legs and put its 


| “fists” in an attitude of defiance. 





The contrast in size between the two was 
intensely amusing. 
enn peemering to demolish a giant. 
Slowly and without a sign of excitability the 
huge dog walked as far as h 
him and gazed intently at the kitten and its odd 
posture. Then, as the comicality of the situation 
struck him, he turned his head and shoulders 
around to the spectators, and if animal ever 
laughed in the world that dog assuredly did so 
then and there. He neither barked nor growled 
but indulged in a low chuckle, while mouth an 
eyes beamed with merriment. 


SAFE BETTING. 


He was a bashful youth, and, says the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, when he tried to propose to the girl 
of his heart, his tongue glued itself to the roof of 
his mouth and refused to be loosened. 


One day in the early autumn they talked of 
politics, and then of election bets. His eye 
suddenly brightened. 

“Wh-what do you ro he stammered desper- 
ately, “to making a little bet with me?” 

“DPve no objection,” she sweetly answered. 

“Then,” he went on, “‘let’s go ahead and make 
abet. If McKinley is elected you w-will agree to 
m-m-marry me!” e could get no farther. 

But she nobly came to his rescue. 

“I'll make a bet, too,” she softly murmured. 
“If Bryan is elected you will agree to marry me.” 

There was a brief silence. Then a queer smile 
struggled across the face of the agitated youth. 
Another smile lighted the countenance of the 
happy maid. 

“Why wait for the election returns?” he 
chuckled. 

anal indeed?” she echoed. 

And they were married the next week. 


SHREWD NORAH. 


The kitchen maid thrust her head inside the 
door of the family sitting-room and called out: 


“Mrs. Sthrahng, the cockroaches is thick in the 
panthry an’ the chiny closet! What’ll I do wid 
em, mem?” 

“Cockroaches, Norah?” exclaimed Mrs. Strong, 
much displeased. “How does it happen that you 
have allowed them to become so numerous?” 

“They kim here from Mrs. Pairkins’s, mem, 
nixt door,” mentioning the name of a neighbor 
= whom her mistress was not on very good 
erms. 

“Came from Mrs. Perkins’s, did they?” said Mrs. 
Strong, considerably mollified. “Well, 1 don’t 
ae pnt They’d starve to death in that 

use 


OLD lady, reading newspaper: “I declare, the 
poor fellow arrested yesterday is deaf!” Listener: 
‘How do you know?” Old lady: “Why, it says 
here that he is expecting to have his hearing next 
week.” —Green Bag. 


COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ads. 











For Nervous Exhaustion 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Quiets and strengthens the nerves. 


** CLINGPAST ”’ NIPPLE. 
Warranted Pure Gum. 
Right Size, t a 
si easily turned to cleanse. 
No Ribs to catch secretion. 
Saby qannet pull it off. 
Outlasts 3 or ry nipples. 
Same price as cheaply-made, adulter- 
ated nipples—5 cts. oxch, or 50 cts. dos, 
At druggists’, or from us, postpaid. 
The Gotham Co.,82 Warren St.,New York 


HE creamy pulp of a tender, 
high-flavored variety of sweet 
corn, with all the coarse, indi- 

gestible hull left on the cob, is 
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Kornlet Pudding, Kornlet Oysters, 
Kornlet Soup, Kornlet Gems, Korn- 
let Griddle Cakes, Kornlet Fritters, 





kitten} | 


It reminded one of Jack the | 


is chain would allow | 


|Kornlet Mush, etc., are some of 
‘the dishes made from Kornlet, 
showing the variety of ways in 
‘which it can be served. 


And there is more actual nour- 
ishment in a can of Kornlet than 
in a can and a half of corn. 


Grocers who keep the finest goods sell 
Kornlet. Ask yours to get you our book- 
let. If he does not sell Kornlet, send us 
his address and yours, and we will mail 
booklet, at the same time telling you 
how to get a can of Kornlet free. 


The Haserot Canneries Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Ask your Dealer for 


SHAWKNIT MISSES’ 


STOCKINGS, SS.2, and 
bear in mind the little Picca- 
ninny label on every stocKing. 





Our style SS.2 is the best misses’ stocking 
made—and we make no exceptions. They 
will wear longer than the imported. We 
guarantee them to stand acid test. Won’t 
crock, won’t fade, neither will they shrink 
nor rip. They are a fine gage, rib 
stocking, with French feet, reénforced knee, 
heel and ankle; also double sole. Sizes, 
5 to 944. Obtain them when possible from 
dealers —if not, we will ship (delivery 
charges prepaid) direct to you upon receipt 
of price, 1 pair, 35c.; 3 pairs, in 
dainty box, $1.00, Our catalogue 
of men’s half hose also 
free for the asking. 







Shaw StocKing Co., 
3 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 

















adaphar” Woot Seine ECR. eéted 


: Slippers for gifts for home use. “So 
easy to sew to.” 25 cents a pair. 
Hair Insoles make walking a 
pleasure ; keep feet warm and dry, 
and cure Rheumatism. Relieve 
tender and perspiring feet. 10 
cents a pair; 3 pairs 25 cents. 
“Alaska” Socks are unequaled for 
house and bed slippers, and forrub- 
ber boots. 25c. a pair. Ask your dealer 
or send us sizes. Take no substitutes. 





Hair Sole. 





THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box B, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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RELIABLE 











High Above # 


Them All. 


The Wanamaker - Reliable Shoes for women are made 
to excel all other. shoes at or near their price. 
sent a Wanamaker masterstroke. 
shoes in the world at every price, and these new shoes go a 
smart step beyond all others. 
of every loudly exploited shoe on the market. 
specifications that would excel them all—even though sold for 
a half-dollar more. 
make the shoes up to the character we demanded. 

No such shoes were ever attempted before at so little cost. 
The Wanamaker- Reliable Shoes stand alone at their price — 


three dollars a pair. 


They repre- 
We must have the best 


We know all the ins and outs 
We made 


Then we found a manufacturer that could 


All leathers used are the best ob- 
tainable. The kidskin being the highest 
priced glazed chrome tanned Vici, 
made by Robert H. Foerderer — than 
which there is no better made. The 


calfskin, the enameled and patent leathers are equally 
supreme in quality. The soles are made of best oak- 
tanned leather. my 

The workmanship is of the highest character — 
grace and skill in the finish, as well as thorough and 
honest painstaking at every point in the construction — 
all soles made in the most flexible manner, to give the 
fullest ease and comfort, as well as lasting service, with 
good looks that last as long as the shoes. 
are the smartest and handsomest of the correct models, 
In variety they cover all shoes needed for any purpose— 
indoors’ or out, for dress or hard service. 


Sent by mail anywhere in the United States for $3.25. 


The styles 


Come, or write. 


John Wanamaker, 
NEW YORK. 





its use. 





Dept. ¥, 


_ Ahandy stamp case, with 1 
is yours for the asking, FREE. Address, 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, 
153 Water Street, New York. 


IMPERIALGRANUM 


BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL _ 


yosene 


FOOD : 


Wishes a very 


Merry Christmas 


and the 


| 3 Happiest of New Years 


to the thousands of 


BaBIES AND INVALIDS 
who are deriving so much benefit from 


1 Calendar, 
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New England and Other Matters. 


As Ambassador to Italy, succeeding Gen. 
William F. Draper of Hopedale, the President 
recently appointed another Massachusetts man, 
Hon. George von Leiningen Meyer of Boston, 
whose portrait is given on the first page. Mr. 
Meyer was born in the city, and is forty-two 
years of age. He is prominent in business and 
popular in society, and has rendered efficient 
public service as a councilman and alderman of 
Boston and a member for six terms of the 


Massachusetts Legislature, being for three years | 


Speaker of the House. 

Christian Endeavorers are making great 
plans for the society’s twentieth anniversary, 
which will be celebrated at its birthplace, Willis- 
ton Church in Portland, from January 31st to 
February 3d. A thousand delegates are expected 
to be present. The hospitality of the church 
and the city would be severely strained if it were 
a question of entertaining the whole society, for 
its membership now approximates three and a 
half millions. ee. 

The bartenders of Boston, who are 
organized in a union numbering more than fifteen 
hundred men, gave a great banquet and ball 
not long ago. Ten thousand persons attended. 
Knowing their hosts to be experts on beverages, | 


some of the guests may have expected that wine | almost always yields to such treatment. 


would flow pretty freely at the banquet. That | 
did not come to pass— 
demonstrated that experience has taught them 
the relative values of “drinks.’”’ They served 
mineral water. 





Advertising ‘dermatologists’ would be 
amusing, if they were not so dangerous. 











Pre- | prepared to picture. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


who had a judgment against the town grew 
desperate, and employed a deputy sheriff to levy 
on sufficient live stock to pay the bill. The 
officer made a pretty clean sweep of several 
barns,—including that of the first selectman,— 
and there was nothing for the farmers to do 
but let him drive their oxen and cows away. 
Other creditors took the hint. One of them 
promptly seized a sixty-acre farm—and there are 
more creditors to be heard from. 

The statutes provide that citizens whose prop- 
erty is so seized can bring an action against the | 
town and recover the real value of the property | 
taken, with interest at twelve per cent. Then | 
they might seize and sell other private property 
to satisfy their own claims—thus starting a sort 
of endless chain. Probably in the end everybody 
would be worse off than in the beginning. But 
nobody can suggest a better way to end the 
difficulty, and the only cheerful people in the 
place just now are those who have nothing to lose. 

The dime-novel heroes who go to New 
York with ten cents in their pockets and promptly 
acquire wealth and fame are supposed to have 
inspired two lads from Providence and two from 
Taunton who recently ran away from home. 
Probably New Yorkers have forgotten how 
people in dime novels act. At any rate, the 
adventurous strangers received the cold shoulder. 
No millionaire invited them to take charge of his 
business, and no leader of the four hundred urged 
them to become her guests. They had to pay 
for what they received, and they did not always 
get what they paid for. It was Wednesday noon 
when they reached New York; on Friday, four 
| melancholy, red-eyed youths were willing to be 
“found’’ and helped home. Sometimes it takes 
| longer to cure the dime-novel disease, but it 
Wise 
men have ¢ even hinted that the best thing to do 
; to run away is to let him | 





run. 





or 


Very Like. 


The eye generally sees what the mind is 
Doctor Cook, author of 


paratory to going on the stage, a Boston woman | the book on Antarctic exploration, entitled, 


wanted to be beautified, and she applied to one | “Through the First Antarctic Night,” 


of these fellows to remove a “crease’’ in her 
face. He removed it, incidentally making many | 


says that 
the sailors and ship’s officials personified the 
icebergs or the tracery upon them, and each 


wrinkles in her pocketbook; but in taking out | found something different from all the rest. 


the crease he pulled one ear out of position. 


The captain points to a berg not particularly 


The court awarded the woman six hundred | attractive to any one, and insists on finding the 


dollars damages. 


Even if she succeeds in collect- is 
ing it, however, she will probably feel—like most deed white cliffs. 


_ and form of a beautiful woman chiseled 
pon the alabaster walls. The others see onl 
Next comes the naturalist. 


of those who patronize these “beauty-builders”— | He is always realistic, sometimes poetical, but 


that she has made a very bad bargain. 


Thanksgiving day is over, but in the| of Lord Salisbury 
interest of others yet to come it is pertinent to| of granite. Another suggests the S 


note the experiment carried out by the good | 


people of Southington, Connecticut, who ha 


regretfully perceived that that venerable “insti- | 


tution,”” the Thanksgiving sermon, is being 
obscured by that more modern event, the 


Thanksgiving dinner. Why do not people go 
to church on the holiday? queried the conserva- 
tives, and replied to themselves that it was 
becanse the women were too busy in preparing 
the dinner and the men in anticipating it. Obvi- 
ously the dinner-hour could not be changed; 
dinner must be eaten early, that people might 
have a chance to recover. So Southington 
changed the hour of the Thanksgiving service 
from 10.30 a.m. to 6 p.m., assured that by six 
o’clock the dinner would be over and people 
would be not only willing, but anxious, to think 
of something else. It seems they were. They 
went to church. 


The West has no monopoly of outlaws. 
Maine possessed one up to a few weeks ago, and 
seemed to be rather proud of him. This was 
one “Wash” Jones, “the terror of the woods,” 
who dwelt in a little shanty at the edge of North 
Waldoboro, stole for a living, and was accustomed 
to boast that no ofticer could take him. Several 
times a sheriff’s posse had descended on Jones’s 
stronghold, but he always made his escape to the 
woods. Finally one night, when he was known 


to be at home, the sheriff gathered his men and | 


searched the house. No Jones. <A second time 
the party made the rounds. And now the sheriff 
noticed that, in spite of all the noise, four or five 
children who were stowed away in a big feather 
bed had not waked up. It struck him that, on 
general principles, such sound sleepers were 
worth investigating, and he routed them out. 
“Wash” was there, underneath, between the two 
ticks, and he surrendered without shedding any 
blood. But what could a “terror’’ do, when his 
artillery was spiked with feathers? 


Lawsuits against a town are brought, 


not against the town as a corporation, but against | 
“the inhabitants of’ the town. That means 
that, if the town goes bankrupt, a judgment 
creditor may seize the property of any inhabitant. 
Of course such action seldom is taken, but the 
thing can be done, and therefore the citizens of 
a little community in Hancock County, Maine, 
find themselves in trouble. 

The town in question has dwindled to a popu- 
lation of two hundred or so. The farms are run 
out. Most of the timber has been cut or burned 
off. The town has many debts, and little money 
with which to pay. Recently a Bangor attorney 








| moments when 





never sentimental. On a small tabular berg 
is a shapeless mass of blocks, peculiarly piled. 
To one man the affair looks like a marble statue 
raised upon a ——_ block 
hinx, but 

covitza, the naturalist, insists upon the likeness 
of a polar bear. 

Then some one shouts, “It moves!” 

At once the picture becomes real, and the 
sailors refuse to believe that this is not a living 


bear. 

Then Michotte, the cook, looked at the thing 
— a glass for an hour or more. At the 
end of that time he shattered the general illusion 
with a giggle, and remarked, ‘‘It looks like a pot 
of boiling soup.” 

Now, next to the captain, the cook is the 
most important pon gh on board. There are 

e even rises above the captain. 
He has this little world in his power. Therefore 
it would be unbecoming to say him nay. One 
man did suggest that pots were usually black, 
but Koren, the cook’s assistant, replied: ““That’s 
just like our pots. They are always clean and 
white and polished.” } 

The question was settled. 


COMPANION. 


t Carry Your 
Golf-Clubs 
To California. 


Don’t give up golf in winter. 
Follow your fad in winterless 
California under summer skies. 


Golf grounds and expert 


U.S. open champions, David 
Bell and Willie Smith. 


Take the California Limited 
via Santa Fe Route, 
Chicago to Los Angeles 

and San Francisco. 


Ask for illustrated pamphlets. 


General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO 
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A Nestful of 
Eggs Evenin 
Midwinter 








Keep your Fowls 
Warm and Dry. 
wt 
Keep them Free 
from Vermin. 
wt 
See that the House 
is well Ventilated. 
wt 
Into the Hot Mash 
Given Every Day 
Put a Small Quantity of 
SHERIDAN’S CONDI- 
TION POWDER. 





Sheridan’s Condition Powder is sold 
by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers, or 
by mail. 25c. a package, 5 for $1.00; large 
2Ib. can, $1.20; 6 cans, $5. Express paid. 

I. S. JOHNSON 6G CO.,, 
23 Custom House St., Boston. 
Sample of the best aad 

‘aper sent FRE 














STAMPS, Sautoasioc ist inst” ba Dressor Salem, Maan 


NE. WATER COLORS. Pastel effect. Outfit $1. 
Circs. free. Park Paint W’ks, Providence, R.1. 











2 4. E gases FINE L 
receipt 0 P 25 cents. 


12 CENTS ‘3 a year’s subscription to Illustrated 
Railroad Monthly, a Recreation Magazine. 
PAP 
eee to match, Wear ng your ER.34 
Forel’ top 
Six Sheets and Six PRICE, | Sam 10 cents. 


24 pp. Address SUNRISE ROUTE, Lept. B, Calais, Me. 
cotest style. Sent prepaid on 
ICk, -a pox : 
Wright Co., 1927 N. 23d St., Pinladelphiay Pa 


If You Follow 
OGhese Simple 





} al t : 25 cents per pound, where the label ov the 
players at principal California can tells you what is 7# the can. It has 
resorts. Exhibition games, found a steadily increasing sale because it 
January, February, March, by was good in the beginning, and has been good 
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RosTON BLEN» 


Coffee 


25 Cts. 
The only high-grade package Coffee ever 
successfully put on this market and sold at 





1-lb. Cans, 2-lb. Cans, 50 Cts. 


all the time; and the sales will further in- 
crease because it will always be good. 

Why don’t YOU use it? 

Boston Blend is all Coffee — all good 
Coffee — and the cans contain 16 ounces and 
32 ounces of Coffee re spective ly. 

Asa Special Offer to readers of The 


Youth's Companion who will mention or en- 
close this adv., we will send 4 Ibs. (two 21b. 
cans), exrpre prepaw, 


‘ to any address in 
New England upon receipt of #1.00, 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 


Nervease 


Cures any kind of 


Headache 


in a few minutes. 
There is nothing 
** just as good’’ as 


Nervease, 


2hec. Trial Size 10. 
NERVEASE CO., Boston. 
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Gay 

























“Oh! how 
my head 
| aches!” 


All deaters or by mail. 








Black 
Hawk” 
\ Snow- 
Shoes. 


For Men, 
Women 
and 
Children. 


become a most 
Snow-Shoes 


has 


NOW-SHOEING he 
popular outing diversion 


are also equally suitable for the hunts- 


man, trapper, woodsman or farmer. They 
are invaluable to any one compelled to 
travel or work in the deep snows of our 
mountains or plains 
The Snow-Shoes offered have the famous 

turned-up Canadian toe, with a good qual- 
ity rawhide netting, closely woven, and 
put together in a thorough manner. They 
are unexcelled for speed. comfort or dura- 
bility. We offer three sizes adapted for 
the use of men, women and children, 

No.1, 9x28 inches, for children. 

No. 2, 11's x 37 inches, for ladies. 

No. 3, 14 x 42 inches, for men. 


No. 1 size given to Companion sub- 
scribere only for one new subscription 
and $1.00 extra. Price $2.25. 

No. 2 size given to Cor panion sub- 
se rivers only for one new subscription 
and $1.70 extra. Price 3.40. 

No. 3 size given to Companion sub- 
sc rjbere only for one new subscription 
and $2.00 extra. Price $3.25, Sent by 
express, ehacaes paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, 
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Suggestions. 
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$100.00 in 
75.00 in 
50.00 in 
30.00 in 
20.00 in 
15.00 in 
10.00 in 
200.00 in 


No one is barred from this coin contest exce 
twenty-one years of age. It w 

boys and girls and women. 
in addition to our regular premiums of Bic 


First Capital Prize, 
Second Capital Prize, 
Third Prize, 
Fourth Prize, 

Fifth Prize, 

Sixth Prize, 

Seventh Prize 

Forty Prizes &5 5.00 each, 


Desks, Chairs, ete., which we 
BAKER’S TEAS, SPIC ES 


to earn a Pathfinder or Dorothy Bicycle, or other 
of 100 Premium Pounds. 
This Offer will inspire our agents everywhere, an 


well paid and Baker’s goods reliable. 


had largest sales, and the forty prizes of 


as the boys and girls. and women ¢ omple te their orders of 100 premium pounds, at which time the Bicycle o 
Othe r Premiums will be forwarded by Express or Freight and the Five-Dollar Gold-Piece sent by re wiste red 
Write for our catalogue, which describes and offers the Pathfinder Bicycle for the sale of 100 premium Ibs, : 
the Dorothy Bicycle 
Favorite Bicycle for Girls, 9 Ibs. ; 
Ladies’ Silver or Gold Chatelaine Watch and Chain, 2 Ib 
Camera, 50 Ibs, 
18 Ibs. : a en Kitchen 


for Ladies for the sale of 100 lbs.: the Ye 


; Oxford Bible, 8 Ibs. : Vol 
Book-Case and Desk, % 


; Graphophone, 3 Ibs. 
‘abinet, 65 Tbs, ; 


Ladies’ Mackintosh, 25 Ib Boys’ Suit of Clothes, 20 Ibs.: Banquet Lamp, 2% Ibs.; Parlor Clock, 2 lbs.; Tea Set, 
56 pieces, 25 Ibs. : Dinner Set. 112 pieces, 50 Ibs.; Express Cart and Whip, § Ibs.; Decorated Toilet Set, Ww pieces, 15 
Ibs., ete.. ete. Write for 100-page Illustrated Catalogue free We pay freight and transportation charges on all 


cash orders and give liberal terms of credit to those agents ‘who furnish good references. 


W. C. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. || 








ill be specially attractive for 
The gold coin will be given 


Sewing Machines, Dinne 4 Sets, Parlor Furniture, 
alws "ee give our agents for selling 

+, among friends and neighbors. 
The forty prizes of $5.00 each in o-) will be given to agents who fail 
to secure the larger prizes, but are among the first forty to sell enough goods 


d secure us many new ones r) 
among the boys and girls and women readers of this paper. Baker’s agents are ro” 
That’s why we hold so many agents. 
The first seven Prines will be awarded on the 4th of July, 191. to agents who have earned the most S 
Other Premiums, ~~ 


Gordon Baker Sewing Mac hine, 90 Ibs, ; 





Gold Coin. 
Gold Coin. 5 
Gold Coin. 4 

Gold Coin. 
Gold Coin. 
Gold Coin. 
Gold Coin, 
Gold Coin. 





pt men over 






ycles, Gold Watches, 
Lace Curtains, 






premiums given for a sale 






$5.00 each will be awarded and sent as fast 


yuth’s Advance Bicycle for Boys, 9 Ibs.; Maiden’s 

Waltham Gold Watch and ¢ hain, 50 Ibs, ; 
Improve d Crescent Camera, 10 lbs.; Baker Folding 
unteer Shot Gun. 30 lbs.; Steven’s Crack-Shot Rifle, 


)Ibs.: Willow Rocker, 18 Ibs. ; King Air Rifle, 6 Ibs. ; 
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* *x***In the cottage where King Alfred was obliged to conceal himself, he was left 
alone one day by the cowherd’s wife to watch some pancakes which she put to baKe upon 
the hearth. But being at work upon his bow and arrows and thinking deeply of his poor 
subjects, his noble mind forgot the cakes, and they were burnt.—Dickens’ Child’s History. 





PANCAKE FLOUR 


PANCAKES FIT FOR A KING-— 


Nourishing yet tender— 

Dainty enough to tempt the most capricious appetite. 

The ingredients are rice flour, from abroad, a little corn flour, 
wheat flour and absolutely pure leavening—blended by 
machinery into a perfect mixture. 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR, TOO-the 


old-fashioned sort—ready to 

use—neither excelled nor equaled 

anywhere; also H-O (Hornby’s Steam-Cooked Oatmeal), 
the popular dietary breakfast food. 


At all grocers. , 
THE H-O COMPANY. Mills: Buffalo, New York. 














